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Introduction 



If he is wise, one does not look to the Catholic 
Church for education or intelligence, for power or wealth, 
for culture or civilization, for pomp or human glory 
although none of these goods is ever totally absent from its 
life or completely irrelevant to its mission. One looks to the 
Catholic Church as to the sign, the visible demonstration on 
earth, of an infinite Father's love, his gathering of human 
kind together in a realized brotherhood of salvation and of 
worship. 

The twentieth century Catholic has great problems in the 
area of common prayer, and a most unhappy tradition of 
public worship to overcome. Only an honest recognition of 
this understandable but unfortunate state of affairs can make 
tolerable for adult Catholics an introduction to the central 
and most essential activity of the Church. For the Church 
is a community of worship, and a study of its worship is a 
study of its innermost, its essential self. The contributors 
conceive this group of essays as a popular introduction to the 
Catholic Church's worship. And, therefore, as a kind of in- 
troduction to the Church for those who do not know it well 
or deeply. We hope the book will be useful to Catholics of 
every rite, despite the fact that its writers are all of the 
western, Latin Rite tradition. 

Perhaps a comparison might help us understand the pre- 
dicament of most English-speaking Catholics. A man who is 
reared, as most of us are, in a society which practices "racial" 
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2 SUNDAY MORNING CRISIS 

segregation and discrimination, among social institutions 
which imply the inferiority of the Negro or Indian citizen, 
or the member of any recognizable minority, and deny equal 
civil rights to him this man may have had excellent training 
in civics, history, anthropology, even religion. He may know 
the theory of democracy very well. But the atmosphere of 
his life and the structures on which it is based tend to rob this 
knowledgeable man (even if he is one of those discriminated 
against) of the sap, the juice, the satisfaction of a lived practice 
of his theory. His democratic credo may even be stoutly 
maintained in the face of hostile powers. Yet his problems are 
immense, because the circumstances of his life are such that 
its maintenance must be an arid kind of intellectual exercise 
rather than a commitment, with all that word implies. 

The Catholic in most parishes today is in somewhat similar 
straits. Usually he has had some intellectual training in 
Christian doctrine. Not infrequently he has studied even 
theology on the college level. He has learned statements of 
the great dogmas of the faith. He knows the commandments 
of the Old Law and has some acquaintance with the New. 
He has a rational appreciation of the Mass and the other 
sacraments, although he thinks of them not so much as 
worship but rather as tools which in the inscrutable provi- 
dence of God make us holy. He has this mental luggage. And 
it would be as foolish to underestimate it as to be uncritical 
of it. 

But the lived practice of his Catholic faith lacks the 
dynamic basis and source of renewal which the great services 
of public worship and common prayer (called "liturgy") are 
meant to be. The liturgy, as it is presently celebrated in most 
parishes, does not engage him in an emotional and sensible 
and intelligible appreciation of the good news. It is a duty 
which he performs. For him the rewards of worship are 
strictly in the future, except for a present, almost commodity- 
like reality which he calls "grace" (and which, again for him, 
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is largely concerned with future reward), and for the private 
and public esteem attached to church-going as such. The sap, 
the juice, the satisfaction of a total human experience of his 
cerebral faith as a living and working proposition (in the 
liturgy) are absent. 

He believes this anonymous but not fictional Catholic of 
whom I speak and his faith is healing and life-giving because 
it is faith in the God of Abraham, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. What a pity then, we say, that this good and 
dedicated man (or woman, layman, priest, or religious) who 
worships faithfully with his fellow-Catholics at the public 
celebrations of the liturgy should not find in those celebra- 
tions all of the fuel, warmth, inspiration and education for 
the provision of which public worship exists! 

This volume speaks, then, not to those Catholics already 
deeply involved in what has been called "the liturgical 
revival'* or "the liturgical movement." It speaks to Catholics 
not yet caught up (often through no fault of their own) in the 
vital currents of the Church's life, and who wonder perhaps 
why God does not reward their constancy with some of that 
joy in believing of which we read in the Bible and in other 
accounts of earlier Christian ages. It speaks to Catholics who 
have not yet discovered how the dry bones of the catechisms 
they know may be clothed with living flesh and blood. 

We hope, too, that this book will be useful to Christians of 
other confessions and to non-Christians. For the kind of 
"mystery" which puzzles them when they confront Catholic 
worship in the concrete is not what Catholics mean by "the 
Christian Mystery." The liturgy is not a group of secret 
rites to be grasped and participated in only by a small elite. 
It is in essence and in theory (and we hope it will be every- 
where in fact) an experience of the holy, a rejoicing in the 
Word of a giving, revealing, forgiving, saving God, which 
belongs to the whole race of men whom he has called. 

Sacramental worship is the Christian means of relating to 
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one Father in one Spirit through our one and only high 
priest Jesus Christ and all the members of his Body, which is 
the Church. This is to say that it is through relating to one 
another before God, as the Father's sons and daughters, 
vessels of the Spirit, priestly members of the Son, that Chris- 
tians properly worship and accomplish the proper purpose of 
worship. The following essays hope to help make that relat- 
ing a matter of common Sunday morning experience. 

ROBERT W. HOVDA 



ROBERT W. HOVDA 
What Is the Church? 



The Church, in the Catholic view, is a worshiping 
community. Both words are important. It is not merely a 
place or an atmosphere which lends itself to worship, nor is 
it merely a community of men and women who worship God 
in their private and individual ways. If it were the latter, it 
would not be essentially different from a city all of whose 
inhabitants happened to be believers. The Church is different 
from such a city because it is divine gift rather than human 
political achievement, and because it discovers itself as com- 
munity and nourishes its very nature as a community in the 
activity we call liturgy or public worship. 

This is not easily seen, even by Catholics, in our time. In 
The Christian Failure, Ignace Lepp observes: "It looks as if 
the five hundred odd people who assemble at Mass meet there 
purely by chance, and the more I see of this the more I 
realize the gulf between the present-day parish and the Chris- 
tian communities of the first centuries." Father Lepp's com- 
ment summarizes the problems which will be considered by 
this volume. For if those who believe in Jesus Christ and in 
his mystical Body are lacking in experience of its reality, and 
are consequently inarticulate in describing and communicat- 
ing it, what is to be expected of the unbeliever? Why should 
one be surprised that the Church is everywhere discussed and 
defined as everything but what it really is? 

It hardly occurs to us that it is possible, in discussing an 
object as familiar as the Catholic Church, to miss the point 
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completely. We assume that we understand what is familiar. 
And so the beauty of a tree, the warmth of the sun, the 
dignity of a dance fade in our minds and leave us pleasureless. 
And the holy Catholic Church, from covenanted common 
prayer, sinks to the level of dull instruction, tedious moraliz- 
ing, soulless institution. 

We know that Catholics are interested in education a vast 
parochial school system impresses this concern on our minds. 
We know that Catholics are good businessmen parish and 
diocesan properties of every kind make us aware that clergy 
as well as laity are no innocents in the world of finance. We 
know that Catholics have certain real, if narrow, moral sensi- 
tivitiesthere are "legions'* and "crusades/' attacks on "birth 
control" and sterilization. We know that Catholics believe 
certain things about God and man which other men do not 
believe, or believe only in part we have the illusion of 
dogmas without end; we know of creeds and catechisms. 

We know these things. It is of these things we think when 
we think of the Church. We invest these activities, talents, 
folkways, prejudices (however we view them) with a corporate 
dimension. They are not only things that Catholics do, they 
are things "the Church" does; they are not only attributes of 
Catholics, they are attributes of "the Church/' When we seek 
to define the Church, we tend to define it in these terms. 

So the Catholic Church turns up in newspaper stories, in 
tavern conversations and in philosophical soliloquies as a 
great moral force, as a bastion of human dignity, as a dis- 
tinguished educator, as a befuddled anachronism, as an inter- 
esting museum, as the religious counterpart to political 
totalitarianism and man's thirst for easy answers. From all 
this we can safely conclude only that, whatever the Catholic 
Church is, it is a perennially fascinating phenomenon. But 
these references, flattering or not, do not penetrate. 

They do not penetrate, and they mislead. They divert our 
minds from the real Church, the worshiping community. We 
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may think that this is an exaggeration, for we are fully aware 
that Catholics worship, they pray, they ''attend Mass" with a 
regularity which is admirable or puzzling according to the 
viewer's disposition. But this is precisely the point I want to 
make. The important notion here is not one's idea of what 
individual Catholics do, or even of their most important 
deed. It is rather one's idea of what the Church does and of 
its most important deed. When men think of the Church as 
a whole, when we use the word "Church," we do not think 
immediately and primarily of a worshiping community. 

And we are wrong. We could not be more wrong. We are 
wrong whenever we place secondary or even accidental aspects 
of the Church of Jesus Christ alongside or above its primary 
and essential reality. Whenever "the Church as educator" 
or "the Church as good influence in the community" or "the 
Church as bulwark against Communism" or "the Church as 
custodian of culture" or "the Church as pope and bishops 
and priests" whenever any of these notions (some of them, 
like the last, downright errors, the rest accidental) get the 
upper hand over the Church as community gathered in wor- 
ship we are mistaken. 

Not that we haven't been wrong before and won't be again. 
But our being wrong in this matter is a disaster. It is the 
source of countless spiritual problems and confusion, and a 
font of skepticism. It is the origin of a false dichotomy, 
division, separation between Jesus and the Church, between 
the Savior and the community of salvation. 

For there is no doubting Christ's aim, whatever hesitations 
the aspect of his Church at any given moment may invite. He 
is the way to God, the truth about God, the life of God. And 
all the power of the Word made flesh was directed to the 
forging of a community ("that they may be one") sharing the 
way, the truth, the life in worship. This is the messianic 
kingdom, as much of it as this earth will see until judgment 
day. 
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At Sinai God had constituted the children of Abraham as a 
chosen people, a nation of kings and priests. He gathered them 
there, through Moses* prophetic leadership, as a worshiping 
community. As such he met them, made his covenant with 
them, gave them the Law. Different, separate from other 
men, their pure worship of the living God would be a sacra- 
ment, a sign, for all the nations to see. So primary was public 
worship as mark of this people that they were revealed to be 
altogether a priestly people. Minute prescriptions for the 
celebration of the liturgy were a part of their very constitu- 
tions. 

Nor did Jesus in fulfilling the Father's promise and the 
hopes and aspirations of this people change the character of 
the chosen community as a worshiping and priestly congrega- 
tion. The Church is the new Israel, the fulfillment of Israel's 
covenant, the kingdom which Israel prefigured, no longer 
marked by circumcision but by a baptism of male and female 
alike, no longer protected by a nationalism but by an in- 
dwelling Spirit who knows no earthly barriers. 

We are Christians because we accept Jesus Christ as our 
Savior, because we believe he has a unique significance for 
every human being, because we regard his moment on earth as 
the master key to the meaning of every moment and of all 
time. Man's pilgrimage toward the open end of eternity had 
been foiled, confused, baffled by the realities of sin, of exile, 
of death. He knew himself as sinner, as guilty, as somehow 
radically powerless to attain the happiness, the oneness, the 
completion that his being craved. He faced death, a prospect 
so repugnant, so utterly at odds with his self-awareness and 
his knowledge of God's love, that the futility of human power 
in the face of it was all the more crushing. He was alone, in 
exile, conscious of the realities of isolation and incomplete- 
ness. 

Jesus offers a divine answer to this impotence and baffle- 
ment and guilt. In spite of all our limitations he allows us 
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to see God, and to see God in our likeness, making the human 
pilgrimage his own in the Word made flesh, so that all 
pilgrims (joined to him) may share the assurance of his 
resurrection-victory. His divinity cuts across -the barriers 
which define our lives, so that we who share the Food which 
is his Body actually live in him and he in us. His personality 
reveals a living God who loves as, in our experience, person 
loves. His sharing of our human lot elevates our hope to 
confidence in the highest communion, communion in the 
life of God himself. 

Mother, condition and effect of our acceptance of salvation 
in Jesus Christ is the Church, the worshiping community. 
The love-covenant, dominant theme of Old and New Testa- 
ments, implies relationships and mutuality. Since the Bible 
sees individual salvation always as a part and an effect of the 
community of salvation, it is neither difficult to see why 
Jesus willed his Church nor easy to imagine another vehicle 
of human sharing in the resurrection-victory. Our part in 
the covenant of divine love is to love God in and as and 
through the community, the people of God, the royal priest- 
hood, the consecrated nation. 

So Jesus willed that entrance into the new family of 
man, into the fellowship of those who are "in him" and who 
therefore share his life and victory, should be by an act of 
corporate worship, baptism. If dank, Sunday afternoon, 
corner baptisms have robbed us of the realization that this 
sacrament is properly celebrated in connection with Mass and 
particularly in the Easter Vigil, this does not change the fact 
that it is clearly a liturgical act, a worship-act of the Christian 
people. 

And, as we enter the Church through the liturgy, as the 
liturgy is the means by which the Church bears its children, 
so we build, strengthen, nourish, feed the same Church 
through the liturgy, so Christ at Mass (the Lord's Supper, 
the Eucharist) enlivens his members and effects their solidar- 
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ity. Baptism is once for all. It is in the Eucharist that the 
Church weekly and even daily realizes itselfabove all at the 
Easter Vigil of which every Sunday is a festal commemoration. 

The Mass 5 the public worship of the Church, in the sense 
that all sacramental rites are related and subordinate to it 
and all other services of worship must also look to it as to 
their center and their norm. In the Mass the Mystery of 
Christ to which the Christian was introduced in baptism is 
regularly celebrated, experienced: the Mystery of Christ, 
which Frank Norris, S.S. defines in God's Own People as "the 
divine plan to make all men one in and through Christ." 

A Catholic, then, may live a life quite remote from parish 
and diocesan organizations, from Catholic social action 
groups, from (to descend a bit) bazaars and lawn parties. I do 
not recommend this; I merely state a fact. But when he lives 
a life remote from the public worship of the Church he ceases 
to be a Catholic. Because the Church is the worshiping com- 
munity. I do not mean at all to imply that it is possible to 
celebrate the liturgy without aftereffects, or that it is possible 
to divorce the liturgy from the human quest for a better life 
for all men. No one can participate in the Mass properly 
without bringing to it and carrying from it a sense of mission, 
a commitment to love and serve his brothers. But there is 
a variety o ways to serve and to love. There is no alternative 
to the Christian assembly and its sacramental common prayer. 

"Assembly," according to Father Norris in the book men- 
tioned above, is about as close as we can get in English to the 
meaning of the biblical word which we translate as "Church." 
So the Church of Jesus Christ is the Redeemer's assembly, the 
assembly of those who have found in Christ a new relation to 
the Father and to one another. It is a living union, as branches 
and vine are one, as the members of a body are united to its 
head. It is a personal union, as bride is joined to groom in 
that microcosmic love-covenant, marriage. It is a worshiping 
union, for the liberation its members know, the new freshness 
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and beauty "deep down things" (in Hopkins' phrase) all of 
it is the gift and the aura of the transcendent Other who has 
spoken a Word to us and to whom, if we would hear, we must 
orient ourselves. 

The typical assembly of the Church, the Eucharist or Mass, 
is what all Christians must do "until he comes" (1 Cor 1 1:26). 
He used the form of a last will and testament when he told 
his apostles, "Do this for a commemoration of me" (Lk 
22:19). If you will, "Church" is the name given to this eucha- 
ristic gathering, to the assembly of disciples fulfilling Jesus' 
will. It is a covenant act, and the bond which it establishes 
is a permanent bond, as the Church is a permanent reality 
existing even when the Eucharist is not being celebrated. In 
"doing this" we accept both the reconciliation and the orien- 
tation which the Word made flesh establishes. It is in "doing 
this" that the Father recognizes us as sons and daughters and 
that we recognize one another as brothers and sisters. Baptism 
is for the sake of "doing this." Because we "do this" we are 
Christians, in a permanent filial relationship to the Father. 
And without "this," we can move mountains and it avails 
nothing. 

"Remember that we have changed over from death to life, 
in loving the brethren as we do" (1 Jn 3: 14). We have always 
accepted "loving the brethren" as a moral obligation, no 
matter how bad our performance has been in any given 
period. But holy writ is saying more than that much more. 
It is using the phrases "change over from death to life" and 
"loving the brethren" almost interchangeably. We change 
over from death to life when we enter the Mystery of Christ, 
identify ourselves with him in baptism and faith. And because 
Christ's fiody is the Church, this is equal to "loving the 
brethren." We find the Savior in the worshiping community, 
and we find the worshiping community in the Savior. 

So one is not named a Catholic because of his virtue or 
because of meeting some preconceived standard on a scale of 
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morality or "spirituality" or intellectuality. Jesus' parables 
make this clear. Wheat and tares together, bad fish and good 
ones, judgment and purification only when time blossoms 
into the heavenly kingdom. One is named Catholic, as 
Ignatius assured us more than eighteen centuries ago, because 
one takes part in a Eucharist at which a bishop is the presi- 
dent. One is named Catholic because he is found in the 
worshiping community. 

How uncomplicated it is! A community of bread and 
book and bishop. All for the sake of that common worship 
in which we recognize the Father and he recognizes us. All 
instruments, means, tools of Jesus Christ who, despising 
nothing, took the form of a servant. All existing for him and 
communicating his life. And no one of these elements inde- 
pendent of the others, but beautifully interdependent, beau- 
tifully related. All are earthy, sacramental, fairly bursting 
with problems for the purist and the proud and the would-be 
angel. 

The bread is no ordinary bread. It is Christ's Body we 
share and Christ's Body we become. An early Christian 
prayer (in the Didache) asks: "As this bread that is broken 
was scattered upon the mountains and was gathered together 
and became one, so let your Church be gathered together 
from the ends of the earth into your kingdom/' It is not only 
a bread of commemoration, not only a bread of union, but 
also a bread of promise. 

The book is no ordinary book. Incensed and kissed during 
the liturgical assembly in reverent homage to the unique char- 
acter of its message, the Bible stands alone (within the wor- 
shiping community in which it took shape) as source and 
norm. Modern biblical scholarship has helped us immeasur- 
ably to understand both its message and the extent to which 
the Holy Spirit used the community to forge his ageless 
witness. 

Only the bishop is ordinary. Apart from the perhaps un- 
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avoidable pun, this is profoundly true. God's great gifts 
have been confided to weak men. And the bishop, as the 
Church's minister of book and bread, shares all our human 
infirmities. But he tremblingly accepts from God a character 
and grace of office in the sacrament of holy orders. He is a 
bishop in the Church, within a living, worshiping and in- 
fallible community. And for the sake of the community, the 
Spirit honors Jesus' promise of guidance for the college of 
bishops, the apostolic college, in union with the bishop of 
Rome, the pope. 

In the bread and the book we have the food of fraternity, 
the common meal and the common word, ancient symbols 
of human communication and community now divinized and 
effective for divinization. In the bishop we have the necessary 
minister and preacher of the divine and sacramental realities 
in the Church and the necessary human bond and link for 
the Church's social organization. 

And what a prophetic reality, this holy Catholic Church, 
even in terms of man's political and economic evolution! In 
it we see God's answer to a desire which he himself has planted 
in the human heart, a desire that will not limit itself to the 
religious, to the sphere of the sacred. It is the desire we see 
in such basic facts as the impulse to union between male and 
female, and in such advanced products of social progress as 
the United Nations and the Common Market. 

From one point of view we are indeed, in today's world, 
in a better position than any of our ancestors to appreciate the 
phenomenon we call the Church. For our world has attained 
through hard experience and devoted study a heightened 
consciousness of the folly of political and economic isolation. 
Every struggle for brotherhood in practice, every revolution 
against colonialism and exploitation, every demand for a 
minority's civil rightseach is an intimation, an expression, 
o the deep, gnawing need of men and women to feel and act 
in cosmic unity. 
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We might say that were there no such reality as the Catholic 
Church we would be forced to try to invent it. God's love 
anticipated and prevented our inevitable failure. For our 
political and economic inventions even should they, as we 
hope, result in ever-more-perfect forms of world unity and 
equity are not enough. And even the imperfect forms we 
have thus far achieved are themselves, to an extent no one can 
measure, the product of a subtle influence emanating from 
the Church, the Gospel's home and timely incarnation. 

The human social order returns the compliment by itself 
prodding and encouraging the ecumenical movement among 
nineteenth and twentieth century Christians. If the compli- 
ment is unconscious and if, on the conscious level, the brains, 
the lights, the prophets of the social order are imprisoned in 
the same world of the apparent as most of us, and are there- 
fore inclined to reject the Church (not knowing it) then we 
can only hope that the action of the Second Vatican Council 
in giving priority to the liturgy will open the eyes of us all. 

Bread and book and bishop. The Catholic believes that 
there is no Christianity in any full sense, no liturgy in any 
full sense, no Church in any full sense, without these three. 
And all are seen and experienced in their proper relation- 
ships to one another and to the priestly community as a 
whole only in the celebration of the Lord's Supper, Holy 
Mass. For the community which Jesus creates and ever re- 
news with such instruments is a community of worship. This 
is the Church. 



EUGENE A. WALSH, S.S. 



Worship Is Sign-Language 



In this chapter we are going to talk about how 
God communicates his life and love to men through signs. 
We are going to talk more particularly about God's special 
signs: Christ, the Church, the sacraments. But first we must 
talk about signs in general, and about how man needs signs, 
uses signs, and is formed at the deepest level by his response to 
signs. It is because signs form so much a part of man's world 
that God gave us his own special signs by which he would 
come to us and bring us to him. 

I have a body and a soul. As a man I live very much on the 
earth and of the earth. Because I have a body I belong very 
much to the world of sights and sounds and touch. This is 
what it means to be a man. I must grow by eating food. I 
must learn by touching things, and seeing things, and hearing 
things. 

Without my body I can know nothing of love or value. In 
order to love at all I must first feel the embrace of a mother's 
arms and the protection of a father's strength. If I am to 
know and esteem myself I must first behold in the face of 
another the steady gaze of love. Even more than to hear the 
words of esteem, I must sense by look and gesture and attitude 
that I stand prized and valued in the presence of another. 

But this is not all. I have a soul; I am part spirit. By my 
spirit I am related to the whole world of the unseen and the 
intangible. By my power to know and to love I am able to 

15 
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break from the closed circle of niy body's bondage and en- 
counter the total world of the spirit. By the power of the 
spirit I can come to know and to prize the whole world of 
beauty and nobility. The radiant color of a sunset leads me 
breathless to the encounter of unearthly loveliness; a mother's 
tender embrace brings a child to know the inexpressible 
wonder of her love. The embrace of a lover leads to a world 
far beyond sight and sound, where lovers meet and know 
one another truly as persons. 

In a word all the signs that I encounter with my body lead 
me to the world of the spirit, to the world that I vow is the 
most important world for me. To be bound to the world 
of the body is to be hopelessly cut off from the world of man, 
but to rise from the signs of the body to the world of the 
spirit is to enter really into the true world of man. 

But by the same token there is no way to the world of the 
spirit than by way of the body. Cut man off from his senses, 
and you cut him off completely from sharing in the world of 
the spirit. Cut him off from the signs that can lead him to his 
true world of the spirit, and you remove him from any 
possibility of becoming a man. 

What is more, there is no way for man to come to the world 
of God save through his body, and there is no way for God 
to come to the world of man save through man's body, 
through the signs that reach man first through his body. It 
is with this most central fact in mind that God has arranged 
his entire plan of salvation and redemption. But before we 
come to that, it is necessary to say some more things about 
signs. 

Man lives in a world of signs and is formed by signs at both 
the conscious and unconscious level. Much of human be- 
havior, many human attitudes are explained only by the fact 
that a person has learned his behavior at a level far deeper 
than words. The white child who does not like Negroes has 
never sat down and thought the matter out. He learned it 
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unconsciously from his elders. Psychiatry and depth psy- 
chology are very much aware of how much man is influenced 
unconsciously by the world of signs. 

"What is important in education is caught, not taught" 
goes a well-known aphorism. The teacher who does not care 
much about his subject or his students, teaches this fact far 
more vigorously than all he may have to say. The salesman 
may be trying very hard to extoll the merits of a book series, 
but the housewife is learning a better brand of sales resistance. 

Once I celebrated Mass on a first Friday for school children. 
They were present, they were in order, they were silent. In 
the choir gallery some few of them were singing. (It was 
difficult to determine just what they were singing.) Actually 
three things were going on, quite unrelated. I was doing 
something at the altar, the children were quiet in the church, 
and the choir was doing something at the back of the church. 
I was sure that (perhaps that same day, certainly on another 
given day) in the classroom the teachers would try to impress 
upon the children with words and ideas that the Mass was 
the most important event in their lives. Fine for the words, 
but the children already had learned from the signs, from 
their experience at Mass, that it was not the most important 
event as far as they were concerned. The signs had already 
taught them to be bored at Mass, and all the words and ideas 
would not change it very much. 

From these experiences an important conclusion emerges. 
Man learns and is formed most of all through his direct and 
immediate contact with the world he experiences. By such 
contact he is reached all at once and as a whole person. A kiss 
or an embrace says volumes about love that words can never 
encompass. If a man spits in my face, I get the message much 
faster than if he uses all kinds of nasty words. In such ex- 
periences all man's powers are grasped at the same time. The 
contact is at once intellectual and emotional. Out of such 
contacts most of all a man builds the values that form him 
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and possess him, the values that are the source of his actions. 
Signs reach the heart as well as the head. This is the glory 
of the sign. 

But there is also the tragedy of the sign. Signs cannot con- 
tinue to be vital and vigorous unless they are constantly re- 
newed and refreshed by personal, careful, deliberate atten- 
tion. The experience that begins in the sign is brought to its 
full value only by the specifically human and spiritual powers 
of knowledge and will. A kiss, which is able to communicate 
boundless love, can become a meaningless peck on the cheek, 
if it is not invested constantly with personal care and atten- 
tion. Repeated gestures become empty signs to the extent 
that they cease to be deliberate. Man can become a victim of 
routine. If he is not constantly watchful, he loses his sensi- 
tivity to signs and becomes cut off from the true world of the 
spirit. 

Reverence is the key word. A reverent man tries to look at 
the world about him and all its signs as if they were entirely 
new. Chesterton said that we must look at familiar things 
until they become strange again. Gerard Manly Hopkins 
meant the same thing when he said, "There is the dearest 
freshness deep down things." 

To be reverent means to be open, to be alert, to be awake 
to all things. A radiant sunset can bring a man to his knees 
in adoration of the God who made it. An irreverent man 
doesn't even see it. A reverent man works all the time to 
make his words and gestures deliberate and meaningful. He 
tries not to make a mockery of any sign. A reverent husband 
would rather not kiss his wife, than do it without meaning. 
The reverent man knows the secret of signs; the irreverent 
man does not. The reverent man knows that when a man 
betrays the signs he uses, the signs in full poetic justice betray 
him. A husband's perfunctory kiss not only does not com- 
municate love, but it tells his wife without his knowing it 
that he really does not care as much as he used to. Signs 
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always communicate what is there. No amount of good 
intention makes up for a poor sign. 

God is a very good father. He made us, and has arranged 
a most wonderful plan for us. His plan is very simple. He 
loves us and wants us to love him in return. He wants us to 
be his family; he wants us to come and live with him. He has 
told us who he is: not just God, but persons Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. He has sent his Son to tell us of his plan, 
to show us how much he loves us, to gather us together, and 
to bring us back to him. 

Moreover God has made his plan to suit our needs entirely. 
We cannot improve on it. We have bodies; we use signs; we 
need signs for our most effective contact with the world of 
the spirit. So God has made his own signs by which he com- 
municates himself to us in the way we can best receive him, 
know him, experience him, and respond to him. 

For the important business of communicating his plan of 
love to man, God made special signs. It is about these signs 
we wish to speak in the rest of this chapter. God's special 
signs are Christ, the Church, and the sacraments. Christ is a 
sign of God; the Church is a sign of Christ, and the sacraments 
are actions of Christ and the Church by which Christ shows 
forth and accomplishes the great work of redemption in 
every place and in every time. 

Christ is God's first and greatest sign. Christ is, if we may 
say it, God with a face. As a sign Christ is God plus man. 
The human nature of Christ contained and revealed God to 
all who came into contact with him. The disciples saw a 
man, heard a man, touched a man. Through these signs of a 
man they were led in faith to know and to love a God whom 
they could not see or feel or touch. Through this man who 
came to them in the sign of a son, they were led most inti- 
mately to know and to love a father whom they could not see. 
St. John says it so beautifully: "I write what was from the 
beginning, what we have heard, what we have seen with our 
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eyes, what we have looked upon and our hands have handled: 
the Word of Life. And the Life was made known and we 
have seen" (1 Jn 1:1-2). By the sign that he was, and by the 
signs that he did, Christ led his fellowmen in faith to know 
and to love and to accept the God he was. In his human 
nature Christ was the presence of God to all who in faith 
would behold him. 

In the actions of his human nature Christ did on earth the 
works of God. Christ showed many signs: he healed the deaf, 
the dumb, the blind; he caressed the little ones and he em- 
braced John. He reached down and lifted a woman out of 
her sinful misery and shame; he changed water into wine at 
Cana; and he raised Lazarus from the dead. And by all these 
signs the disciples began to believe in him. 

Above all he did the signs of the great redemptive work 
for which he came: he poured out his blood and died on a 
cross and he rose glorious from the dead. Through these most 
important signs he made manifest, to all who would look in 
faith, his thanksgiving gift and surrender of himself and of 
all men to the Father in return for all the Father's love and 
in recompense for all the sin that man had done. At the table 
of the last supper John saw bread and wine, and he heard 
words: this is a body given; this is blood shed for you. On 
the next day John saw a body broken and given, he saw blood 
spill at his feet, and on the third day he talked and ate with 
the risen Lord. Through these signs John was led in faith 
and in the power of the Holy Spirit to comprehend the entire 
mystery of the redeeming Christ. 

For the men of his time Christ was the sign of God. In and 
through this sign God communicated himself to those men 
and brought them to know and to love and to accept him. 
Through this sign God brought these men to full faith and to 
loyal commitment that sent them to the ends of the earth. 
But Christ is with us no more in his human nature. He is 
risen and he is in heaven. In the twentieth century we are 
men also in need of God, in need of redemption; we have the 
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same need for God's signs as ever did the men who were 
contemporary with Christ. God, our loving Father, knows 
this, and has given us another sign that is every bit as reveal- 
ing and compelling as was the sign of Christ to his con- 
temporaries. He has given us the Church. The Church is 
for all men for all times until the end of the world the sign of 
Christ on earth. 

As a sign Christ was God plus man. As a sign the Church 
is Christ plus men. In the Church the risen and glorified 
Christ has gathered men to him in such a way that with him 
they form one body. Just as the human nature of Christ con- 
tained and revealed God to men, so men gathered together 
in the Church contain and reveal Christ to their fellowmen. 
Mysteriously but very really the face of men become the 
face of Christ, the hands of men become the hands of Christ, 
the actions of men become the actions of Christ. For us no 
less truly than for the contemporaries of Christ, it is God's 
plan that men are to come to know and love God by seeing 
Christ, by feeling Christ, by touching Christ, and by hearing 
Christ in the sign that God has given us, the Church. 

From the first Pentecost until the end of time the work of 
the Holy Spirit is to make Christ visible to men in the 
Church, just as his work was to manifest God to men in the 
person of Christ. The Church is Christ visible on earth. The 
Church makes men at any given time contemporary to Christ. 
In the Church that is his body no less than was his human 
body, Christ is the visible presence of God on earth. 

In the Church Christ has the same mission to men now as 
when he was the earth. In the Church Christ continues to do 
the work of God on earth. Through the people on earth that 
form his body Christ means to show forth the mercy, the 
compassion, the understanding of God to his fellowmen. 
Through the community of men that form his body on earth 
Christ means to make it possible for men to see and to know 
the love of God. 

Above all in the Church Christ continues to do the one 
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important work he came to do. He continues to present him- 
self and all men to the Father in his sacrifice of total surrender 
and obedience. The only difference is that he manifests his 
sacrifice in new signs. The first signs, the signs of death and 
resurrection, are no longer available. They are past as any- 
thing in history is past. The new signs of Christ's sacrifice in 
the Church are the sacraments. The sacraments are those 
actions which Christ and the Church do together, actions by 
which Christ continues to fulfill the work his Father sent 
him to do: to show forth the love of the Father, to gain from 
men a response of faith and return love, to gather men 
together and to bring them back to the Father. To the eyes 
of faith, and there are no other eyes that can behold, the 
celebration of the Eucharist is as much a showing forth of the 
death and resurrection of the Lord as were the acts of dying 
and rising in the human body of Christ. 

The sacraments are the actions of Christ, signs of his re- 
deeming love, just as really as were his actions on earth. They 
manifest the same inner reality, and they evoke from men the 
same response of faith. Let us look more closely. Christ is 
present in his Church just as really as he ever was on earth. 
He is filled with the same unchanging dispositions of love and 
self -surrender for all men. On earth he showed forth these 
dispositions in death and resurrection. Now he shows forth 
the same dispositions using new and different signs. Now he 
uses the words and actions of men; now he uses things like 
bread and wine and water and oil. Same reality, different 
signs. 

John saw a man suffer and die and rise; we see men acting, 
we hear men speaking, we behold things like bread and 
wine. Just as John could know only by faith that the signs he 
saw were the signs of the God-man, so we can by the same 
faith behold the signs we see and know that they are the 
actions of Christ. Man's response to God's signs, no matter 
what they are, is always a matter of faith. This means that 
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God not only makes the signs but that he gives men at the 
same time the power to read the signs, and to go from the 
external sign to the divine reality it contains and reveals. It 
is no harder for God to let us see himself manifested in men 
and things than to let himself be manifested in the human 
nature of Christ. After all the disciples saw only a man at any 
time; faith alone, which is a completely free gift of God, gave 
them the power to penetrate the sign to the divinity it con- 
tained. We see men, we hear men's words, we see things like 
bread and wine, water and oil, and by God-given faith we 
penetrate the signs to the divinity they contain. 

So the first, most important thing we can say about the sac- 
raments is that they are acts of Christ just as truly as were any 
of the actions of his human nature. When the priest baptizes, 
Christ actually reaches out and takes possession of the new 
Christian. When the priest raises his hand in sacramental 
absolution, Christ then and there personally encounters the 
penitent man and lifts him back to the Father. When the 
priest says the words of consecration Christ makes present his 
entire redeeming work of salvation and sanctification. When- 
ever the sacramental signs are done by the Church, Christ is 
present, Christ acts. 

Christ's acts are always efficacious. The sacramental signs 
always do what Christ and the Church intend them to do, no 
matter how well or how poorly they are done. The sacra- 
mental signs, precisely because they are acts of Christ, do 
their work independently of the personal dispositions of 
those who make them. A poorly celebrated Eucharist still 
achieves the effects of Christ's sacrifice. Sacramental absolu- 
tion given by an unworthy and careless minister still offers to 
the penitent the personal, forgiving encounter with Christ's 
love. 

On the other hand it remains a deeply disturbing fact 
that when the signs are lifeless, routine, insincere, lacking in 
meaning, Christ's work is limited. We find this fact difficult 
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to understand and to accept. But if all we have said about 
the nature of the Church and of sacramental signs is true, it 
remains a stubborn fact that we are in a position to enhance 
the work of Christ or to frustrate it. Christ has made it clear 
that men must cooperate with him in the work of worship 
and redemption. The seed falling on good ground brings 
forth fruit, some thirty, some sixty, some a hundred percent. 
The seed is the same; the difference comes from the quality 
of the soil. 

On earth the Son of God surrendered himself to the limita- 
tions of a human nature. But that human nature was perfect. 
Nothing was wanting in the perfect cooperation that Christ 
gave to God through his human nature. In binding himself 
over to human frailty in the Church, Christ makes it possible 
for weak and sinful men to frustrate his work in many ways. 
He does not interfere with their freedom; he does not force 
them. He appeals to them only in love. Men remain free to 
make good signs for him, or to make poor signs. They remain 
responsible before God for the quality and perfection of those 
signs by which Christ would draw men to him and communi- 
cate his saving love to them. In this sense it is up to men to 
make the Church a good sign for all to behold, to make the 
sacraments good signs, compelling in their splendor. 

Because they are human, men must have valid and fruitful 
religious experience; they are hungry for it. Our young 
people, to take only one example, respond with all their 
energies to the values of the world in which they live. They 
are drawn to a secular life and even to a sinful life because 
the signs are alive and attractive. Only the most optimistic 
would say that adult words of advice and exhortation are a 
valid counterbalance. A few hours of classroom instruction is 
not enough to draw our young people into generous and fine 
Christian living. Some few respond to the words and ideas, 
but the majority have deaf ears. God made his Church and 
his sacraments precisely to provide that kind of excellent 
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religious experience that human beings need. It is very im- 
portant that we do all we can to bring people into direct and 
experienced contact with God's signs so that the signs can do 
their work. 

To do just this was the vision of Pius X, Pius XI, Pius XII, 
climaxing in the work of Pope John and the Second Vatican 
Council. To make the Church shine forth in her youthful 
splendor, to make the Eucharist and the other sacraments be 
fully realized for what they are this is the declared intent of 
the Council, and clearly the work of the Holy Spirit in the 
Church today. 

For some examples of what all this means in practice, let 
us look at the Mass. The Eucharist is meant to be a genuinely 
experienced personal encounter of those present with Christ, 
who reaches out here and now to draw them into his redeem- 
ing love. A good celebration of the Eucharist makes this 
possible. To celebrate, by the way, means to do an action in 
such a way that all its meaning shines forth in full splendor. 
If we truly "celebrate'* the Eucharist, we strive to make all 
the signs wonderfully clear and compelling. 

Recently a parish celebrated its hundreth anniversary. 
Pastor, priests and people determined on a Low Mass with 
dialogue and song. This manner of celebration was familiar 
to the people and had meaning for them. The Mass was 
celebrated facing the people in the presence of the ordinary, 
and there was a commentator and leader of song. 

Just note how clear and compelling the signs become in 
this celebration. First the sign of the Church. The Church is 
not only an idea; it is an event. It exists; it is to be seen. Here 
in this celebration the Church truly existed in sign: bishop, 
priests and people gathered around God's altar singing and 
praying together as a community, as a family. There is no 
doubt that everyone who took part in that celebration had a 
genuine experience of what the Church really was. They 
looked like a community, they acted like a community, they 
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shared with one another a true feeling of fellowship. They 
made a good sign, and this good sign brought to each person 
present a better understanding of what it meant to be a mem- 
ber of the Church, and an enthusiasm to be a part of it all. 
When they went to the altar together to share in the Lord's 
supper, singing as a family, they made an even more im- 
portant sign of the Church. A stranger who looked could not 
have mistaken the sign. Here is a worshipping community 
joyfully and eagerly helping one another understand better 
and share more deeply the experience of God's family. Since 
this celebration was not an isolated instance, but the regular 
Sunday experience of these people, you can see how they 
necessarily grow in understanding themselves as Church, and 
how, more and more, they are brought to be a witness to one 
another and to the neighboring community. 

At this same celebration the sign of God's Word shone out 
clearly. While the celebrant read the Epistle and Gospel 
quietly at the altar, the lector proclaimed the Word of God 
to the assembled community, and they listened with atten- 
tion and reverence. They did not read; they listened. There 
was a sense of God's presence; there was clearly the realization 
that God was speaking, Christ was speaking, now, at this 
moment, to them. Again, the sign was so clear, so compelling 
that it almost demanded a response. I have seen a parish grow 
through such an experience every Sunday to the point that 
there is absolute silence and completely reverent attention 
to the Word of God. The people do not move or cough any- 
more. From the sign they have learned what no amount of 
words could teach them: God is present, God speaks to us. 
We listen, we receive his Word, we respond to it with faith 
and love. 

The sign of the Eucharist is the sign of a sacrificial meal. 
Food is brought forth, blessed, and eaten. At this parish 
celebration the eucharistic sign was very clear. The altar 
looked like a table, and each person who had a part cooper- 
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ated to make an excellent sign. The celebrant, by his gestures, 
his prayer, his direct and compelling greetings, made it clear 
that he was presiding at this eucharistic offering. During the 
Canon his whole bearing was such that he commanded full 
attention on the great thing he was doing. Because he was 
facing the people it was possible for them to follow his every 
action. There was no mistaking what was going on. In the 
place and in the person of Christ he was making present for 
the people Christ's entire sacrifice of redemption, and they 
in turn were entirely occupied in offering this sacrifice with 
him. They knew that at this moment Christ had come to 
work with them, and so they were ready to work with him. 
Very clearly by the commanding presence of the sign they 
were very much involved in what was going on. 

Throughout the entire celebration the commentator had 
been discreetly calling their attention to what they were about 
to do, and suggesting momentarily why they were doing it. 
By very brief comments at each important part of the Mass 
he invited the people to do their part. He alerted them to the 
Entrance Rite, to the hearing of God's Word. He mentioned 
briefly the meaning of the Offertory preparations of bread 
and wine. At the beginning of the sacrifice proper, just before 
the Preface, he reminded them of what they were about to do 
and asked them to stand. Before the Pater Noster he reminded 
them that the sacrifice had been accepted, and that the meal 
was about to begin. In all, his role was to help celebrant and 
people make their prayer and song and gesture most de- 
liberate and sincere. In this way he helped everyone make a 
clearer and more compelling sign. As a consequence every- 
one was helped to see the signs of the Eucharist, know better 
their meaning, and make their response of faith and love. 

Such are some of the possibilities at present for making 
the Church come alive as a sign, for making the sacramental 
actions vital and strong signs. There are many others. The 
last two chapters of this book consider, for instance, how 
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music and artand the very structure of the church building 
-can help make meaningful signs. What we have mentioned 
here is sufficient to make the point: clear signs, sincere signs, 
personally deliberate signs compel from people a better re- 
sponse. At least such signs help as much as is humanly pos- 
sible to open them and ready them for God's action upon 
them. 

The signs do it better than words. This does not mean 
that there is no need for words and ideas. There is no substi- 
tute for constant and careful instruction, for regular catechet- 
ical procedure. The experience and understanding that come 
from signs well-made must be deepened, must be made per- 
sonal and lasting, by careful, regular doctrinal teaching and 
preaching. The only point we want to make is that such 
instruction does not substitute for the signs either. Good 
signs, such as we have described, have their own unique power 
to make people open to the value of God's life and love. 
Through the signs they are able to taste and see that the Lord 
is good. From this experience, constantly renewed, they come 
more ready and eager to deepen their knowledge of God. It 
has been a regular experience that those people who have 
been made open to God through the signs are the most atten- 
tive to instruction. The signs have made them eager and apt 
disciples of the Lord. 

God has arranged to reach his people through his signs. We 
cannot do better than to make these signs strong and clear. 
All the developments in the Church today, the biblical, the 
catechetical, the liturgical renewals, have in common one cen- 
tral idea: God's Word and God's signs in the Church and in 
the sacraments are original fountains of life. The very best we 
can do is to bring the people to drink deeply and immediately 
from the Source through these sources. The declared inten- 
tion of the present Council is to make those changes, reforms, 
renewals that will make the Church and the sacramentsGod's 
signs of his ever-present and ever-available life and love for 
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men clearer, more compelling, more revealing. We pray the 
Holy Spirit to inspire the Fathers of the Council to do their 
work well, so that we can have even better signs to work with. 
In the meantime we make our own sign of Christian love in 
the Church by our generous efforts to work with one another 
in cooperation and patient understanding, to help Christ, in 
his Church and in the sacramental life of his Church, be a 
sign to draw all men to himself. 



ROBERT W. HOVDA 
Sunday Mass Dullsville? 
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If the Church is basically and primarily a wor- 
shiping community, then one would expect to see it in all its 
glory at Sunday Mass. One would expect that this gathering 
would be the experience of the Church. Sunday because 
early in the Christian era the power of Easter made the first 
day of the week the day of the Lord's Supper. Mass because 
since the last Supper of our Lord and his apostles the 
Eucharist ("Thanksgiving/' another name for Mass) has been 
the characteristic, central and most important worship of the 
Christian community. 

Sunday Mass is Christian worship par excellence. Here all 
Catholics gather around the holy Bible and the holy Altar 
(book and table) to hear the Word of God and renew his 
covenant of love, to offer, break and share the sacramental 
Bread. Here the Christian community achieves momentarily 
a visible, organic form, identifies itself, discovers itself. Here 
the Catholic Church is tangible at the hour of a Sunday 
parish Mass. 

To be sure, this parish must be "in communion with" a 
bishop who is in turn "in communion with" the key and 
patriarchal Bishop of Rome. But we can see these ties and 
fully experience them only in the act of faith and love and 
worship which creates and continually renews them. We see 
them in this particular Mass, celebrated by this particular 
community, in this particular place, presided over by this 
particular bishop (or his priest-vicar). 

30 
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But so effectively have our outlook, our ignorance, our bad 
customs and our unreformed liturgical laws camouflaged 
the Church in this, her moment of epiphany (appearing), 
that it is almost futile to tell someone seeking a vision of 
Catholicism to attend a Sunday Mass. The fact of the matter 
is that the glory and the experience I have mentioned are 
rarely encountered in the flesh of an English-speaking parish. 
A disciple of Jesus Christ, and one who loves the holy Catholic 
church, can call this reality "Dullsville" only in anguish. 

I think it is important then, before the other chapters of 
this book introduce many aspects and levels of Catholic 
public worship, to appraise our present performance very 
critically. Of course we must remember all the while that 
there are more things right about it than the many things 
we shall have to discuss which are wrong. And we must keep 
in mind that only the Catholic who is completely faithful to 
Sunday Mass can be, equally, loyal and critical. 

Why is it that what one would expect to see and feel at 
Sunday Mass, if one's basis were the New Testament and 
Catholic public worship during the first several centuries 
A.D., is rarely seen and felt today, except by a fortunate few 
whose acquaintance with the Bible, liturgical scholarship, 
church history, archeology and linguistics enables them to see 
through the camouflage? We must try to understand why 
this is trueif, as I think, it is. 

Because the Church is still Christ's Body, still his Bride, 
still informed by the Spirit. And the liturgy is still essentially 
what it has always been. This is why the man is wrong who 
expects to see the Catholic Church at a Holy Name rally or 
a Knights of Columbus reception or around the bed of a seer 
or at a parochial school commencement. This is why he is 
right if he expects to experience the Church, to witness its 
real self, at Sunday Mass. 

The trouble is that he is as naive as he is right. Nowadays, 
in most places, he would be better off if someone would give 
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him a book. Most Catholics know this and have long ago 
retreated to the books for their knowledge of God, his Word 
and his holy people. They get their experience of them (if 
they have this strange modern hankering for experience) from 
private prayer, an occasional ' 'mission" or retreat, parish 
organizations, the cult of Catholic "stars" and successful 
personalities and, of course, in countless intimate ways which 
cannot be glibly described. 

This imaginary contemporary person, with New Testament 
and early Church background, who approaches Sunday Mass 
to learn of the Church, to feel the Church, to see the Church, 
will have certain definite expectations. He knows he will not 
find the primitive Church. He will be prepared to accept 
development, enrichment, elaboration in two thousand years 
of Christian tradition. But he is likely to assume that basic 
principles and fundamental structures of public worship 
will remain evident. 

What are these basic principles and fundamental struc- 
tures? Sunday Mass will be a community act, involving and 
engaging every member of the congregation in a common 
work. Each congregation will have as its president one whose 
function and ministry is to guarantee its unity in faith and 
love with the other Christian assemblies and to take the part 
of Christ in the sacramental dialogue. The gathering will be 
around an altar, a table for offering and sharing gifts of bread 
and wine, with the written Word of God prominent in its 
midst. The only distinctions will be distinctions of role, 
marking the celebrant, the readers, the commentator, the 
cantors, with none between rich and poor, Negroes and 
whites, Irish and Poles. The first part of the Mass will high- 
light the readings from Scripture, intelligible readings pro- 
claimed to a listening and answering people, who sing their 
response of faith and adherence, and a sermon which is a true 
preaching of the Word. The Mass proper will visibly in- 
corporate this people through the manner in which their 
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offerings are received and prepared and their petitions made, 
through the seal of their "Amen/* through the way they 
exhibit fraternal solidarity in sharing the Banquet. The whole 
of it will employ everyone, each to his proper task, each active, 
vocal, attentive. 

These will be his minimal expectations. I have indicated 
that in nine parishes out of ten today he will be either puzzled 
or disenchanted. This despite the fact that it is the Christian 
liturgy which is being celebrated, that all of its essential ele- 
ments are there, and that most Catholics are thus far rela- 
tively satisfied that in this manner they are doing God's will. 

So we both see and do not see the Catholic Church at Sun- 
day Mass. We see, if, armed with lore, books and experts, we 
have become professional liturgists. Then we can penetrate 
the fog, the camouflage, the encrusted customs, and, paradox- 
ically, attain a kind of solitary "participation" in community 
worship. Otherwise we do not see the Catholic Church when 
we attend a Sunday Mass. Our faith knows that it is there and 
our faith brings us there. But it is hidden from our eyes. 

We see, perhaps, a group of crypto-Calvinists, embarrassed 
by but unable to hide their ritual inheritance, and making 
the best they can of the situation. Or an accidental coming 
together of mystics who find the quiet atmosphere of the 
sacred, an undoubted sense of the holy, the occasional ringing 
of a discreet bell, a milieu in which they can pray undis- 
turbed. Or that firm (and wonderful) body of the dutiful, 
who learned once that this is worship God expects of them 
and who will fulfill the duty if it kills them. 

It may seem that I am writing this with undue levity and 
not without exaggeration. I am trying to avoid levity, but to 
accent a situation vividly, I am trying to avoid exaggeration, 
but to produce a shock worthy of the scandal I am discussing. 
For we are standing on holy ground. The Catholic can never 
accept the distinction made by a Protestant clergyman re- 
cently in ecumenical dialogue: between "liturgical worship" 
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and "worship guided by the Spirit/ 1 No public worship is so 
effectively, so powerfully, so surely guided by the Spirit as that 
liturgy born and nourished in the community of the Spirit, 
generation after generation, in its prayer life. 

The Second Vatican Council, in its first session, has justi- 
fied frank and straightforward speech about the unhappy 
condition of Catholic public worship, a condition which it 
has every intention of correcting. It has already accomplished 
a vast change in attitudes, a change hardly thought possible 
until the Council met, promising far-reaching reforms. But 
reforms in the Church do not occur simply as a result of 
papal or conciliar decree. They must be popular. They must 
have the understanding and the sympathy, as well as the 
obedience, of laity and clergy. 

Pope John's window-opening address at the Council's in- 
auguration recognized without enthusiasm the existence in 
the Church of men and women whose posture is as rigidly 
intransigent as it is ultimately self-destructive. They regard 
the holy Catholic Church as a fortress besieged from without 
(and from within) by a totally alien and hostile modern 
world. They have given up hope of communication with 
this world. They were never under the impression that the 
faithful could learn anything from it. 

The fact that this spiritual paranoia could be identified 
with orthodoxy by the greater number of secular and Protest- 
ant journals and by the more popular portion of the Catholic 
press is an unhappy witness to the tremendous breach be- 
tween the Christian community in its religious aspect and the 
human community in its intellectual, political and economic 
dimensions. Orthodox, for the Christian, means faithful. It 
has nothing to do with cultural or conventional absolutism. 
And our assumption that it does has confronted the modern 
Christian with an entirely unnecessary and even false 
dilemma: Christ or contemporaneousness, faith or science, 
antiquity or progress. 
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The Council has startled a modern world (which expected 
only purple and lace in extraordinarily large quantities) with 
a Christ who is eternal Word as well as historical figure, no 
stranger to our cultures and our language, to our slow and 
fumbling growth, and with a Church which clearly conceives 
of its mission as a ministry, a service, to all of contemporary 
mankind. 

Its first session has both recognized and provided leader- 
ship for answering the problems of Sunday Mass and of 
public worship in general. The problem of lack of participa- 
tion, involvement, engagement of all Christians in common 
prayer. The problem of language barriers and unintelligi- 
bility. The problem of customs which have obscured rather 
than clarified the meaning of ritual signs. The problem of a 
careless and perfunctory use of these signs, not intentionally 
but because we are thinking only of a quasi-mechanical effect. 

These problems exist, of course, only for those Catholics 
who expect something from their public worship, from their 
participation in Sunday Mass. Some Catholics still harbor 
such expectations. They do not believe that God has com- 
manded the worship of men because he has need of it. They 
are inclined to think it is because we have need of it, because 
our liturgical worship of God is meant to bring light to our 
minds and to spark our wills, to form us as Christian men and 
women, touching us on every level of our being. 

So there are Catholics, and a growing number, who expect 
something from their public worship, something that hasn't 
happened, hasn't been present, most times and most places. 
They expect the hour (a euphemism) of Sunday Mass to be 
an hour of inspiration and religious experience, an hour in 
which they can act, an hour of unsurpassed communication 
with each other and with our common Father. Instead they 
find that, while they perspire freely, any inspiration is irrele- 
vant and accidental to the liturgical action. 

They have not lost their faith. They are still convinced 
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that Christ acts through the sacraments and that even the 
most careless celebration of the liturgical act, the most un- 
intelligent use of sign and symbol, the least concern about 
communication in the sacred ministry, cannot prevent his 
action, Christ's action. But they recognize, too, that his 
action can be crippled and rendered largely impotent by 
human ignorance and carelessness, by lack of human efforts 
at communication. 

This approach may anger some who feel that in defending 
the present practice of Latin Rite worship they are defending 
Christ. Such feelings should be respected, to be sure. They 
are sincere. But the intellectual waywardness underlying 
such feelings must be fought. For this frame of mind is 
incapable of distinguishing between the final realization of 
the kingdom of God and that kingdom as it is in seed in the 
Church on earth. Heaven will be an anticlimax for this one- 
eyed race, which already "possesses" the whole truth. 

The Church, in this view, is a legal entity whose teaching 
of the revealed good news (a term with which it is profoundly 
uncomfortable) fortunately has the force of canon law behind 
it. Its services of public worship are merely a few among the 
hundreds of legal prescriptions which the society has both 
right and power to impose upon its members. Liturgical 
acts are items in a kind of barter. The Church "performs" or 
"recites" one of these services according to law, and God 
answers with another neatly categorized reality, sanctifying 
grace. And "law" in this connection means not the funda- 
mental laxvs of liturgy, knowledge of which is gained by a 
study of its nature, its institution in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, its historical development, but rather rubrics and 
commentaries on rubrics, the petrified customs (worthy of 
respect) of an age which may have been either more or less 
aware of the nature of the liturgy than our own. 

Intellectual, moral, spiritual formation, they say, is not the 
business of the liturgy. Christians should gain this from 
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catechism classes, parochial schools, Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine groups, study clubs, and parish organizations. 
It makes one wonder how much of our lack of concern with 
public worship and sermons can be traced to American 
Catholicism's comparative success in the area of these 
auxiliary services (e.g., parish schools). Is our non-essential 
system of total education both partial cause and excuse for 
our ineptitude in the essential business of the Church, the 
liturgy? 

If many Catholics both clergy and laity are thus emo- 
tionally incapable of taking seriously public worship's essen- 
tial task of forming and educating the Christian people, it is 
equally true that our attitude toward the liturgy as prayer 
is an ambiguous one. Without any intention of cutting the 
heart out of Sunday Mass or any other liturgical rite, we have 
effectively done so by assuming that the liturgy, while it 
provides a lovely occasion for my prayer and your prayer, is 
not itself our prayer. 

Prayer, we think, is not the rite, not Sunday Mass as such. 
It is rather something which may precede, go alongside or 
follow, which accompanies, which justifies. The prayer aspect 
of the rites themselves, whether we speak of Mass or Baptism 
or Vespers, has been hidden under the bushel of debts and 
duties. They are package deals, these rites, packages that we 
owe God, packages which the law requires us to present to 
him. If we really want to pray, we stop before the sermon, 
shelve the ritual act with a sigh of relief and "say" a few 
"Our Father's" or "Hail Mary's" or "Eternal Rest's." Or we 
reject a solemn and fitting conclusion to the Eucharistic 
Banquet and collapse into a series of prayers for those inten- 
tions which a Christian more aware of the shape of the 
liturgy would have prayed for during the Offertory petitions 
and at the "Memento's" for the living and the dead. Or we 
wait till everybody leaves, and then we pray. 

So the recovery by the Christian community at Sunday 
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Mass of a worship worthy of its priestly dignity and its human 
and rational constituency is much more than a matter of 
promoting "dialogue Mass." Such a recovery requires the 
kind of new attitude of mind which is gained only by looking 
both deeply and freshly at the liturgy, as if we had not seen 
it before, and looking as freely as possible. It requires even 
more than the "conversion" of that other "party" in the 
Church those who react negatively to any prospect of change, 
no matter how urgent the needs of the times seem to be. 

For our abuse of the liturgy and the whole sacramental 
notion and our centuries-old malpractice in its celebration 
these have formed us all. We may overcome the results of 
bad training intellectually, but that is only part of the job. 
We still have a long way to go in converting ourselves. We 
still suffer from all kinds of prejudices and inhibitions. Spon- 
taneity, for example, is generally suspect among us. Beauty 
is viewed as a trap. And the sacramental world, the world of 
sign and symbol, is dealt with in such an embarrassed fashion, 
with such rudeness and harsh impatience, that it seems like 
magic to those outside, and to some of those within the 
Church. 

Spontaneity is suspect. Our idea of public worship has 
been in modern times so rigid that it excludes almost all 
spontaneity. And with it that adaptability which has been 
the glory of Christianity in its healthiest periods and the 
best evidence of its true universality. A Christianity which 
has become so enamored of its Latin and European "incarna- 
tions" cannot be a Catholic Christianity. As Hermann 
Schmidt, SJ. told the Council newsmen, according to the 
New York Times of October 25, 1962: "... in the last four 
centuries the ideal has become immutability. . . . The liturgy, 
however beautiful, will not exercise any influence on the 
mass of the people if it is divorced from modern civilization 
and from the existing social situation." 

This lack of flexibility and adaptability, this problem of 
what Cardinal Lercaro has called "cultural colonialism," 
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is not limited to the central issue of language in public wor- 
ship. Symbols, ceremonies, dress, art, architecture, the phil- 
osophical categories employed to express the faith all are 
involved and all must be studied in the light of different 
cultures. 

The most obvious way of restoring to the liturgy some 
spontaneity and greater relevance, as the Council has indi- 
cated, is to make each national or area college of bishops 
responsible for the approval of local liturgy and for guidance 
in its development. And it contributes to the rejuvenation of 
episcopacy by making it as conscious of its priestly as it is of 
its administrative character. 

In this connection, we Catholics have a not altogether 
unwarranted suspicion of "religious experience" which has 
produced in our prayer life a kind of schizophrenia. Reject- 
ing almost all effective appeal to or show of emotion on the 
level of "official" and liturgical piety, our human nature has 
had its revenge in sentimental, sweet and pseudo-liturgical 
hymns, "novenas," and other prayers. Sometimes even during 
Mass. 

Admitting the limitations of caricature, it can be useful: 
We have on one hand a gnostic circle of those who have dis- 
covered through study and search beyond the call of duty 
the beauty of the liturgy, its matchless expression of profound 
religious sentiment. Sometimes they tend to be purists, to 
reject righteously any attempt to "jazz up" religion and to 
make worship more popular. On the other hand, we have a 
vast majority of Catholics, almost totally alienated from 
liturgical wellsprings, deprived of "gnostic" leadership in its 
understandable effort to contrive some vehicle of worship- 
expression. Here, a precious kind of liturgical celebration for 
the few; there, a popular cult which, while remaining for the 
most part orthodox, employs means for the expression of 
devotion which reveal too clearly both the theological and 
the liturgical ignorance of the devotees. 

There will always be room in the Church for different 
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emphases. And there will always be room for popular "devo- 
tions." But the latter can become as soundly oriented as they 
should be only when they are fabricated by a Catholic people 
whose meat is a popular liturgy, who have been formed by a 
popular liturgy. So they can see clearly that the difference 
between the liturgy and those peripheral public worship acts 
we call "devotions** is in the universality and Gospel-depth of 
the former. The latter services are not marked ' 'liturgical" 
by the Church, not because they are intelligible whereas the 
liturgy is not, nor because they involve the participation of 
all while the liturgy does not, but because they are essentially 
local, particular, relative, transient. 

If spontaneity is suspect, so is beauty. The beautiful in 
public worship, instead of being considered a moral obliga- 
tion, is thought of as a trap. The commonplace ugliness of 
our altars, churches, vestments, vessels, is not merely a product 
of American impatience and "commercial culture." 

If that were all, we could humbly recognize that beauty is 
elusive in our civilization, that mass-production is (though 
not evil in itself) capable of multiplying evils very rapidly, 
that it is better to have one beautiful thing in the Church 
building than to have an exhaustive line of knick-knacks and 
gadgets which would be more appropriate on Midway at the 
County Fair. And we could hire experts (we have done this 
in the plumbing and heating lines for a long time), great 
architects, designers, painters, sculptors, craftsmen, living 
men to seek a beauty proper to our time and to the sacred. 
But that is not all. 

There is a positive hatred of the beautiful lurking in the 
Church, a hatred which perhaps has always been the spiritu- 
ally-poor man's substitute for asceticism. Indeed, it masquer- 
ades as a kind of superior "spirituality." The "externals" of 
Catholic public worship (by which term it undertakes to 
describe everything from the Church building to the candle- 
sticks) are strictly "props," as high school thespians would 
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understand the word. Any talk of "sign" and "symbol" is 
regarded as a diversionary tactic. 

As a consequence, it seems quite clear to many that any 
attention to these "props" is at best a nuisance and at worst 
treason to the apostolate, the mission of the Church. Serious 
Christians will keep the ecclesiastical hardware-store cata- 
logues on the desk and get about the business of "saving 
souls." It is no accident that those who are scandalized by 
the beautiful find the word "soul" more satisfying than "per- 
son," as a description of the object of their desiccating zeal. 

But I think the disease that more than anything else ac- 
counts for the spectacle of our average Sunday Mass goes 
deeper than our estrangement from spontaneity and from 
beauty. Perhaps it is at the root of both of these. It is de- 
scribed by Yves Congar, O.P., in a number of his discussions 
of the layman's role and vocation, as a kind of lack of capacity 
for taking "things-in-themselves" seriously. We fail to respect 
creatures, things, concrete beings for what they are in them- 
selves, and tend to think only of what they can do or how 
they can be used. In the sphere of the sacred this disease 
manifests itself as an attitude which is deeply, though never 
intentionally, anti-sacramental. 

What we see at Sunday Mass most times and most places 
makes sense if we recognize that both priest and community 
suffer from this malady. Heroically we try to rise above it 
(thank God for Catholic continuity and tradition), and we 
continue to employ sacred rites which were formed in an 
atmosphere far different. But existentially we are much closer 
to the viewpoint of an earlier, popular Calvinism. Noth- 
ing, we think, can be an icon of God's glory, an image or sign 
of his beauty, an instrument of his love. We cannot receive 
from things. Things are to be used, not contemplated. 
Things are to be employed, not enjoyed. 

The Calvinist was able to express this conviction, as the 
Quaker does today, paradoxically, with another icon his 
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stark, bare meeting house. Catholics, however, are commit- 
ted to a (biblical) religion of signs, sacraments, images. We 
employ things in the worship of God. In the sacraments, it 
is things which Christ the Lord and high priest uses as instru- 
ments for the communication of life, grace, salvation. Faith 
will not permit us to reject the sacraments. 

So, without abandoning our attitude toward things, our 
anti-sacramental attitude, we concentrate on the facts that 
they were instituted by the Savior and that they do some- 
thing. He gives grace through their instrumentality. It is 
their effect which is important. Biblical symbolism water, 
fire, oil, bread and wine, hands and all its wealth of historical 
reference, meaning, connotation, is lost and wasted. Even the 
significance of words is undermined, and they are machine- 
gunned because they produce an effect quite independent of 
their intelligibility. 

This line of reasoning and the attitude it both expresses 
and nourishes is an attack on sacramental worship in some 
ways more devastating than outright abandonment of sacra- 
ment and sign. To take the forms of sacramental worship- 
its words, its ritual texts, its symbols and to use them so 
brutally in pursuit of a sanctifying effect is really to deny any 
connection between the forms as things-in-themselves and 
God's saving purpose. Divine wisdom has incarnated the 
Mystery of Christ as operative in today's world in these forms. 
These forms are not accidents. They are children of God's 
Word, and of the life and love, the thought and experience 
of his people. The form illumines the effect. Our anti- 
sacramental attitude has put out the light. 

If what I am saying is not true, then many of the phe- 
nomena, besides those I have already mentioned, that we see 
at Sunday Mass are inexplicable: Holy Communion shared 
from vessels taken from the tabernacle rather than from bread 
consecrated at the Mass being celebrated; priests coming out 
to "side altars" and celebrating Mass alone; words uttered 
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without respect for their meaning or care that they be heard; 
the use of a language foreign to the people; fifty dollar vest- 
ments (like the man who pays three thousand dollars for a 
car and erects a seventy-five cent plastic "Jesus" on the dash- 
board) ; assembly-line crosses and statues; an Offertory whose 
only apparent significance is money, and that without refer- 
ence to the altar; a kind of sneaking-out from the sacristy and 
back, instead of solemn processions; non-officiating priests 
reading their breviaries there is no end to the symptoms of 
our malady which we publicly parade. 

At first, of course, it sounds very improbable to speak of 
Catholics as anti-sacramental. We have found it psychologi- 
cally necessary to oppose a "Catholic" position to a "Protes- 
tant" one at every turn. As a result it hasn't been easy for us 
to recognize that we might be suffering from the same disease 
(with superficially different symptoms) as our Protestant 
brothers. Once someone (who didn't like liturgy and was not 
ecumenically-minded) called the Catholic liturgical revival 
a "Protestant" movement. Unfortunately as many Protestants 
as Catholics took this charge seriously, though its humor 
should be evident to any student of Church history and litur- 
gical development. Protestants in the various confessions who 
are trying to encourage sacramental piety are having quite 
as rough a time as our own pioneer liturgical reformers had. 
And their problems are even greater. 

The symptoms are different. To be anti-sacramental, as I 
say so very many Catholics are, is not to reject the sacraments 
as tools, as effective instruments for salvation. It is an atti- 
tude which implies rejection of the sacramental notion, as 
such that is to say, the notion that all things reflect God's 
glory, that he speaks to us in things (not only by things), and 
that some things (as the human nature of the Christ) have 
been taken into the sphere of the sacred so effectively that 
they are signs immediately instrumental for our salvation, a 
result that occurs through their signification. 
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Whereas a sacramental view of Sunday Mass will see every 
word, every symbol and action, everything used, as precious, 
meaningful, contributing in its own way to illumination and 
the effect of grace, an anti-sacramental posture is to "do it" 
as decently, quickly and cheaply as possible. A sacramental 
view will make the reading of God's Word, for example, as 
visibly important as it can be made to the listening congrega- 
tiona precious large Bible, a careful and reverent articula- 
tion, popular participation in the sung response. An anti- 
sacramental spirit will see nothing wrong with whipping a 
small volume out of an alb pocket, reading perhaps one of the 
lessons quickly, drowning the reading in a sea of announce- 
ments (many of which are delivered with noticeably greater 
enthusiasm), and praying for the dead. The same kind of 
application can be made to every part of Sunday Mass. 

If Sunday Mass is Dullsville, these are at least some of the 
reasons. And these are the attitudes, the prejudices and the 
ignorance which we Catholics have to rise above, overcome, 
supplant, if we are to cooperate fruitfully with the work of 
the Second Ecumenical Council of the Vatican. Most of us 
have failed to listen to the Holy Spirit as he has spoken in 
the work of the great pioneers of liturgical reform. We have 
failed to listen as he has spoken in the sometimes-articulated 
desires of the faithful. We have failed to listen as he has 
spoken in the instructions of the Holy See. The Council 
offers us yet another opportunity to listen to his voice. And 
in the collective voice of all the pastors of Christ's flock he 
speaks more strongly now, more decisively and more per- 
suasively. We cannot fail this time. 



FREDERICK R. McMANUS 

What Is Being Done? 



The April 23, 1963, issue of Look tried to sum up 
the need for a reappraisal of Catholic worship in these words: 
"Liturgically, form has taken precedence over sense/* Per- 
haps the magazine Look seems a strange source for a religious 
text, but the text is a sound one. 

Sense, meaning, intelligibility, all have been sacrificed to 
keep up rigid patterns and formal gestures. Catholic services 
are certainly the worship of God. Too often they appear to 
be the worship of archaic ceremonial and outward show, 
together with a fierce devotion to a very dead language, Latin. 

Such a picture is of course a good deal too harsh. For at 
least half a century the rigid formalism has been slowly, 
slowly yielding in favor of sense and understanding. The 
reappraisal, which is really a revival of Catholic worship, goes 
by an ungainly title: the liturgical movement. 

Unfortunately, those who have been trying to restore 
meaning to worship have never found a clearer name for 
their efforts than "liturgical movement." Liturgy along with 
this movement to make liturgy comprehensible remains a 
meaningless, technical term. Even after a papal encyclical on 
the subject in 1947, a curious notion of liturgy persisted as if 
the liturgy were the showy, ceremonial trimmings of public 
worship and devotional practice ("folderol," one American 
bishop called it). 

Perhaps the simplest approach is to say that the liturgy is 
the Mass and the sacraments and the other parts of Christian 
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worship. No one thinks the Mass and the sacraments are 
trimmings on religion. Once this is said, it is evidently worth- 
while to restore vitality and sense to the liturgy of the Church. 

"Liturgy" is only a name to include the Mass, the sacra- 
ments, and the other parts of Christian worship. If this is so, 
it does make sense that two thousand bishops at the Second 
Vatican Council spent three weeks in the fall of 1962 discuss- 
ing the liturgy. And that priests, teachers, writers, and other 
leaders have been trying for several decades now to stimulate 
interest in the whole of the liturgy, but especially in the Mass. 

This development in the Church has its roots in the nine- 
teenth century, especially in the work and writings of a great 
Benedictine abbot, Prosper Gu&anger. But, at least until the 
time of Pope St. Pius X (1903-1914) , the liturgical revival 
had a rather romantic and antiquarian flavor. It was hardly 
a mass movement and it did not touch the ordinary Sunday 
worship of the average parish in any way. 

We inherit two legacies from the nineteenth-century effort, 
both of them obstacles to the broad acceptance of the litur- 
gical movement. One is the monastic overtone of the revival, 
the other its concentration on the music of worship. 

The first of these two stresses is really an illusion. In the 
twentieth-century liturgical movement the very monks who 
led the way were intensely pastoral in their entire purpose. 
It never entered their heads to spread a monkish liturgy into 
parishes. 

This was the case in Europe with the Belgian founder of 
the liturgical renewal, Lambert Beauduin who became a 
popularizer of the liturgy precisely because of his parish ex- 
perience and social work. The same has always been true of 
the American monks who have promoted the renewal: Virgil 
Michel, Michael Ducey, Godfrey Diekmann. And, despite 
its publication in a Benedictine abbey for nearly forty years, 
the magazine Worship has not been remotely interested in 
any kind of monastic liturgy in a parish setting. Always the 
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goal has been pastoral: the best kind of prayer and praise of 
God for the whole body of Catholic faithful in their parish 
churches. 

The second nineteenth-century legacy is not an illusion. 
Concern for the music of worship in preference to the wor- 
ship itself remains to plague us and to confuse the issue. 

The words of religious services are lifeless without music. 
The expression of religious prayer and purpose is somehow 
incomplete without song. The texts themselves certainly 
the texts of Mass were composed to be sung. The revival of 
the liturgy requires a revival of the music of the liturgy. 

Nevertheless, the experts in church music have been pre- 
occupied with preserving an artistic heritage of chant, with 
elaborate musical settings, with choir singing almost to the 
exclusion of broad participation by singing congregations. 
Much church music is of the highest quality and beauty and 
deserves revival, but, like symphonies and grand opera, is far 
beyond the capacity and appreciation of the average congre- 
gation. 

The musician is satisfied, or appears to be satisfied, if the 
faithful at large are a passive audience, listening in a prayer- 
ful spirit to music suited to highly cultivated people. The 
promoter of the liturgical revival, on the other hand, wants 
to turn the listeners into singers with their song, however 
imperfect in execution, the genuine expression of intelligent 
prayer. 

This conflict between the broad, popular character of 
worship and the restricted, specialized side of some (excel- 
lent) church music tends to disappear as the twentieth- 
century liturgical revival grows stronger. And it is this twen- 
tieth-century movement that we must trace briefly through 
the past six decades. 

Ordinarily the "official" beginning of the liturgical move- 
ment is dated from the time of St. Pius X at the very begin- 
ning of the century. For one thing, he said that the people's 
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part at high Mass should be given back to them. For another, 
he laid down a principle that has been endlessly repeated and 
paraphrased ever since: the first and necessary font of a truly 
Christian spirit for the faithful is their "active participation 
in the sacred mysteries and in the public and solemn prayer 
of the Church." 

It would be a mistake to think that this observation of a 
pope, made almost by the way in the course of a lengthy 
document, could change the face of Catholic worship. But 
his words were a sound starting point. 

The every-day task of the biblical revival is to study the 
written Word of God, to spread a knowledge of that study, 
and to encourage the hearing and reading of that Word. 
There is a parallel in the liturgical movement. It too is a 
labor of study and instruction, along with the encouragement 
of the widest possible activity in worship. 

But there is another side to the coin. Knowledge and action 
are not enough. In fact knowledge of the current rites, forms, 
and texts of the liturgy only reveals their limitations and 
defects. For example, people may be urged to pay close at- 
tention to the series of offertory prayers said by the priest at 
Mass. It soon becomes apparent that these prayers, good in 
themselves, are a confused and premature version of the 
Canon of the Mass which follows and that these prayers 
actually detract from the clear, simple understanding of the 
Mass which should stir up faith and devotion among the 
worshipers. 

Once again, St. Pius X started something, this time in the 
area of liturgical reform: the correction and development of 
the texts and forms of worship. Boldly he upset the estab- 
lished, but unhealthy, practice of rare Communion and of 
first Communion delayed until adolescence. He tried to re- 
store the balance of the Church calendar, stressing the Sun- 
days, the Lenton season, and the feasts of Christ which had 
all been overshadowed by the observance of saints' days. He 
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took the first step to cleanse the services of the accumulations 
of centuries. 

Unfortunately this official side of the liturgical revival, 
change and reform, was not continued after St. Pius X died 
and was taken up again only after the Second World War, by 
Pope Pius XII (1939-1958). In the meantime the liturgical 
movement of study, instruction, and active participation grew 
stronger and stronger. 

Between the two World Wars the great centers of liturgical 
promotion were Belgium, Austria, Germany, France, with 
the countries of southern Europe lagging far behind. The 
rest of the world was dependent, and is still dependent, upon 
European experience and European scholarship. 

In the United States the level of the liturgical movement 
was high, very high. Its pioneer promoters in the 1920's and 
1930's were zealous and competent and, above all, soundly 
in line with the Church's spirit: priests like William Busch, 
Gerald Ellard, S J., Martin Hellriegel, H. A. Reinhold, and 
the Benedictines already mentioned. But the number of 
people interested or involved, clergy or laity, was compara- 
tively small. 

Since this is not a chronicle of events, names and dates 
need not be listed. Two events do stand out: 

In 1926 the monthly magazine Orate Fratres (now called 
Worship) was founded, along with the Liturgical Press of 
Collegeville, Minnesota, dedicated entirely to publishing 
booklets and books about worship. 

Since 1940 national meetings called Liturgical Weeks have 
been held each year in different parts of the United States 
the chief work of a society of priests and lay people called 
the Liturgical Conference. 

The first concrete achievement of the liturgical revival 
was to popularize the missal in the language of the people. 
Now the missal has become almost a badge of intelligent 
devotion at Mass. It is hard to realize that in 1857 the Holy 
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See was still prohibiting missals in modern languages or that 
Abbot Gueranger, mentioned above, had to be satisfied with 
publishing a paraphrase of the Mass prayers. 

The virtue of the popular missal is a simple one. So long 
as the Mass remains in Latin, only the smallest fraction of 
Christians can take part intelligently, unless they have a 
translation to follow. More than this, the missal has effec- 
tively turned the people back to the Mass. Instead of spend- 
ing thirty or forty minutes in a prayerful (or indifferent) atti- 
tude that is only remotely related to the Mass itself, the missal 
user cannot help but become involved in the action of Mass 
which the words of Mass express. 

There is proof enough of the success of the missal in the 
number of such translations into English, now about two 
dozen. Especially in places where the actual forms of partici- 
pation in the Mass by response and common prayer have not 
developed, the missal is the ideal device to bridge the gap 
between the worshiping congregation and the celebrating 
priest at least for those willing and able to use a missal. 

Nevertheless the providential growth of missal use should 
not be mentioned without a candid confession of its weak- 
ness. With few exceptions the English missals give an unbal- 
anced picture of the Mass. They are poorly constructed, with 
little concern for the community nature of Christian worship. 

Unquestionably, and this is worse, missals tend to make 
their users readers rather than doers, isolated worshipers 
rather than active members of a living assembly. But, even 
when this is admitted, no one would want to go back on the 
missal development or on the other concrete accomplishment 
of the liturgical revival, which is the so-called dialogue Mass. 

Not so widespread as the English missal, the dialogue Mass 
is perhaps a better mark of the renewed worship of this cen- 
tury. In theory, the dialogue Mass is simply a question of 
letting the people recite at a low or "spoken" Mass their own 
proper parts: responses, acclamations, common recited pray- 
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ers. This should be just as obvious and just as normal as 
congregational response to the rosary except that the Mass 
is a good deal more important than the rosary. 

Perhaps the most significant thing about the dialogue Mass 
is that the practice, as a twentieth-century novelty, is a clear- 
cut meeting ground for those who do and those who do not 
favor liturgical participation by the people. The profound 
purpose of the responses said together by the whole congre- 
gation is not the mechanics or the technique of choral recita- 
tion. It is the public manifestation of the Church's worship 
in a common, social, and corporate way. 

In practice the dialogue Mass takes many forms, some much 
more elaborate than others, and there is always the danger 
of its being thought of as exceptional or occasional. Mass 
takes two basic forms: one sung, one recited or spoken, the 
latter called "low Mass" in the United States. The dialogue 
Mass is simply the low Mass with the people taking their own 
vocal part instead of remaining abnormally and artificially 
silent like the audience in a theater. 

If the missal and the dialogue Mass are concrete develop- 
ments by which the liturgical revival has been clearly known, 
its chief task has been less tangible. This is the excruciatingly 
slow task of changing the spirit of worship by teaching and 
instruction. The goal: that the community of worshipers 
will really be led to prayer and action by the priest who 
presides over them rather than be the silent onlookers of a 
priestly worship that is largely meaningless. 

The late Pope Pius XII put the theory of a renewed wor- 
ship on an official basis in the longest encyclical letter of his 
nearly twenty years as pope. This encyclical was issued in 
1947 and called Mediator Dei. Its keynote was that Christ 
is the priestly mediator between God and man. Christian 
worship, done by the priests and people of the Church, con- 
tinues Christ's work of worship. The same pope also summed 
up the developing forms and techniques of congregational 
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participation through song and recitation in a formal instruc- 
tion published only a few days before his death in 1958. 

At the beginning of the century, St. Pius X had done some- 
thing about the doctrine and practice of worship, but he had 
also found the current, existing services seriously defective. 
In the very same way, it was not enough for Pius XII to ex- 
plain and to exhort in terms of the static liturgy which had 
remained almost changeless for four hundred years. 

Instead Pius XII responded to the insistent demands of 
bishops, pastors, and experts, demands that had been build- 
ing up over a period of years, and took up again the general 
reform of Catholic worship. He changed (and improved) 
the discipline of the fast before Communion, restored the 
ancient usage of Masses in the evening for the sake of twen- 
tieth-century people, and allowed the modern languages to 
be introduced into the celebration of the sacraments. More 
than this, in 1948 the pope set up a commission to correct 
the service-books (missal, breviary, ritual, etc.). The first 
result of this decision and a pattern for the future is the 
simpler, clearer, version of the chief services of the Christian 
year: the Easter night celebration (1951) and the Holy Week 
rites (1956) . 

In 1959 it seemed that no stronger, no higher support 
could be given to the promoters of the liturgical movement. 
There remained only the slow working out of the reforms 
of worship, along with the plodding task of wider liturgical 
education. Then Pope John XXIII called a general council 
of the bishops. 

To renew the Church, to bring the Church up to date, to 
adapt the Church's ways to the needs of our times this was 
the scope of the council planned by the pope. And, as a spe- 
cific part of the renewal, he proposed that the bishops gath- 
ered together in council should set down the future direction 
of the liturgical revival. 

Again the approach had to be twofold: on the one hand, 
to stimulate understanding and action in terms of the liturgy 
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as it is at the present moment, on the other hand, to correct, 
improve, and develop the liturgy for the future. On Decem- 
ber 7, 1962, the bishops voted with almost no negative votes 
in the huge assembly to speed up the renewal of worship, 
and they decreed a reform based upon the liturgy's commu- 
nity nature, its pastoral purpose, and its adaptability. Each 
of these principles or points of view is fundamental. 

First, the community nature of Christian worship. This 
is not always evident by any means. In the Mass and in the 
sacraments the role of the priest stands out clearly enough, 
but it overshadows and almost eliminates the role of the other 
participants. This was at the root of the famous complaint 
by Pope Pius XI that the faithful were like strangers, out- 
siders, silent onlookers at religious services. 

It is Catholic doctrine that all the baptized are the worship- 
ing members of Christ. There are bishops, priests, deacons, 
lay men and lay women. Each person in the Church has his 
own place, each has his own part to play in worship. 

The Mass is the deed and action of all the members joined 
to Christ the Head of the Church. But the Mass does not 
always appear to be the deed and action of all it appears to 
be exclusively a priestly, clerical thing. The solemn decision 
of the bishops of the Second Vatican Council is that the long- 
neglected part of the people will be given back to them, so 
that Catholic worship will clearly be a community act and 
a community responsibility. 

In the future the missal on the altar and the ritual in the 
priest's hands will say quite definitely that the people are to 
sing or recite aloud this response and that verse, that this 
prayer and that hymn belong to the community rather than 
to the priest alone. It will be difficult if not impossible for 
priests to oppose this kind of vocal renewal of the people's 
part and honesty makes us admit how much clerical resist- 
ance, whether antagonism or indifference, the liturgical move- 
ment has met throughout this century. 

Second, the pastoral purpose of Christian worship. By this 
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is meant that changes in rites and outward forms will not be 
dictated by the convenience of the clergy or by the spiritual 
tastes of religious, but by the needs of the people in their 
parish churches. 

The liturgy is worship of God, it is source of holiness for 
men, but it is also instruction. It has a teaching purpose, 
long obscured and forgotten, now revived and stressed by the 
whole body of bishops. 

Complicated symbols must give way to simple signs and 
gestures, requiring little explanation. If the Mass or the 
service of baptism, for example, now seems to be a jumble 
of parts and pieces, some inexplicable without the help of a 
historian, the reform must make the structure, the lines, and 
the progress of each service sharp and simple for the sake 
of the people, which is a pastoral purpose. 

The bishops of the council, more than two thousand of 
them, could hardly decide whether such and such a passage 
from the gospel of Mark or Luke should be read on the 
fifteenth or sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost. Such details 
must be worked out carefully by experts. But the bishops 
could, and did, decide on the principle: that there should be 
a better, richer, more helpful choice of readings from the 
Bible (especially for the epistles and gospels of Mass) and 
that there should be more variety from year to year in the 
parts we hear of the Word of God. 

Of greatest interest, the bishops agreed that the people's 
worship requires a wider use of the mother tongues the 
people understand, in the Mass, in the sacraments, and in 
the other services of worship. 

To Protestants, to Eastern Christians (both Orthodox and 
Catholic), and to non-believers, the nearly exclusive use of 
Latin for worship appears unreasonable and even repellent. 
It means or has meant that 99 percent of the laity are expected 
to speak the holy words of prayer in a language that is com- 
pletely unintelligible to them. It has also meant that all but 
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a few priests must make a steady, conscious effort and often 
an unsuccessful effortto translate the sense of the holy 
words of prayer into their mother tongue. 

Such a situation in the area of prayer, which should be 
most deeply and intimately understood and meant, no doubt 
seems intolerable to the objective observer. Thus guarded 
concessions or limited exceptions to the Latin look insignifi- 
cant, even coming from a general council. 

Yet the opposite is true. The use of Latin has a long and 
stubborn history. It has become sacrosanct and entrenched. 
And the breakthrough at the Second Vatican Council is an 
extraordinary one, since the bishops admitted, on principle, 
that the needs of the people must come first. 

The third and final direction given by the council to litur- 
gical reform is based upon the adaptability of worship. The 
diversity of peoples, nations, and cultures of the world needs 
no proof. The words and deeds of worship must match this 
diversity and be open, always open, to change and growth. 

Once again, it is a matter of broad principle: that the 
bishops in the different regions and areas of the world should 
be able to alter and adapt, to add to and subtract from the 
texts and rites of the liturgy. Times and customs change, so 
must the ways of worship. What has depth and meaning in 
one place (or today) may be meaningless elsewhere (or 
tomorrow). 

To the absolute traditionalist this flexibility or adapta- 
bility is hard to accept. Uniformity and stability have become 
ideals defective ideals. Change is feared and suspected. 

Fortunately, the bishops felt differently and recognized the 
excellence in diversity and difference. They built upon a 
suggestion, made almost incidentally by Pope Pius XII, that 
change in the liturgy is evidence that the Church is alive, 
not dead. 

Reform based on the community character of worship, its 
pastoral and teaching purpose, and its adaptability this is 
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the immediate future of the liturgical reappraisal. In a sense 
these things only touch the surface. They are concerned with 
outward appearances, words, and rites. It is worship in spirit 
and in truth that pleases the Lord. It is intention and pur- 
pose and inner will that count, holiness and piety and faith. 

Nevertheless public worship is made up of signs that may 
be changed and improved. It is a public and common action, 
a human action, with a side that can be seen and heard. If 
the words and deeds of worship that can be seen and heard 
are given new life, the inner devotion that they manifest will 
be touched and stirred up. 

The prospects of the liturgical renewal are bright. They 
are far brighter than could have been dreamed thirty years 
ago or even ten years ago. The obstacles remain strong and 
they are the same obstacles that have already discouraged 
good priests and good teachers and leaders. 

No edict or official reform can take the place of steady 
effort at every level of diocese and parish, school and insti- 
tution and society. To date at least, the liturgical renewal 
has not become a mass movement, although it is directed to 
every Christian who by baptism becomes a Christian wor- 
shiper of the Father in heaven. 

As suggested already, the hesitation of priests remains an 
obstacle which must be candidly faced. No one questions the 
goodness of priests in the esteem they have for their own per- 
sonal role in the Mass and the sacraments. No one questions 
the real desire of priests that the people should understand 
the Mass and the sacraments. But the community nature of 
the liturgy, the necessary role and part of all Christ's mem- 
bers at worship, these things are a closed book to many priests. 
Too often priests find it hardest to change, and their liturgical 
thinking goes back to seminaries which, again too often, are 
the last places where fresh ideas are heard even the ideas of 
popes and councils. 

The prospects of the liturgical renewal are bright in spite 
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of any obstacle. Above all, there is the support of the bishops 
who are the apostles and pastors of the Church. The una- 
nimity of the support was unexpected, so many bishops had 
been silent or even hesitant on the matter of a renewed 
liturgy. Their leadership and the reforms they decreed in 
the council will make infinitely easier the task of all who 
promote liturgical knowledge and liturgical action. 

Just as hopeful a sign is the place this renewal has in the 
general renewal of the Church and in relation to the other 
great movements, as spelled out in the different chapters of 
this book. It is biblical, intending a better proclamation of 
God's Word in the midst of the assembly of the people. It 
is catechetical, trying to let the liturgy inform and form the 
worshiping faithful. It is ecumenical, making the liturgy 
(and the Church) more comprehensible and more attractive. 
It is deeply committed to the place of the lay members of 
Christ, restoring to them their part in public worship. 

"Liturgically, form has taken precedence over sense." 
Slowly this judgment is being falsified. Sense and sincerity, 
awareness and understanding are winning the day. If the 
forms are meaningless, they will yield, for the greater good 
of those who worship God. 

Is this development, this growth in the Church really sig- 
nificant? The answer is yes, it is a movement of faith and 
of holiness. Many explanations may be offered for its sig- 
nificance. One reason is this. 

The liturgy in its influence goes far beyond the actual time 
and place of worship, beyond the rather few minutes spent 
in the worship of God, beyond the confines of the church 
building in which the community of the faithful come to- 
gether. But even if it were so limited and restricted to the 
Sunday assembly of the parish community, this in itself would 
merit a revival and a renewal. 

The Sunday celebration of the Eucharist, holy Mass, is the 
single occasion when the Christian people are together 
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whether for prayer, praise, and sacrifice, or for the hearing 
of God's Word which precedes the sacrifice-banquet. At 
least in the English-speaking countries, the vast majority of 
baptized Catholics still gather for the Sunday Mass. To fill 
this meeting and this action with meaning and spiritual value 
the goal of the revival of Catholic worship is beyond all 
doubt significant and worthwhile. 



GERARD S. SLOYAN 
Qetting the Message Across 



No one who calls himself a Christian can be un- 
aware of the many significant changes that are taking place 
within the Church today. The climate of things is very 
different from what it was thirty or even ten years ago. The 
love of brothers for one another, the sign by which Jesus said 
all men should know his friends, begins to be shown mutually 
by all who profess faith in his name. It is sobering to think 
that this bare minimum of regard can be hailed as a gain, 
but such is the case. After centuries of suspicion and mistrust, 
the scandal of disunity among Christians comes to be seen 
by Christians themselves for what it is a scandal; a rock of 
offense in the path of all, non-Christians and Christians alike, 
keeping them from the straight way and the high road that 
leads to God. This boulder is more and more in our day 
being subjected to the hammer blows of love and sincerity 
and fair exchange in fraternal encounter. 

Of course it is a work of God's Holy Spirit from first to 
last. Man can neither make a community of love in Jesus 
Christ nor cement it after he has ruptured it. Only the Spirit 
of holiness and truth, who is also the Spirit of unity, can do 
that. Men simply lay themselves open to the breath of the 
Spirit's healing love. 

They do more. They accept gratefully those instruments 
the Spirit has provided to fashion into one the temple of 
living stones that is the Church. 

These instruments are well known. Basically they are the 
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one instrument: God's living Word enshrined in the Holy 
Scriptures and the Holy Sacraments, which together because 
God has spoken a single Word-make available to us the death 
and resurrection of his Son. By God's Word-Made-Flesh we 
are saved. He speaks this Word to us in Scripture and in 
Sacrament, entrusting both to apostolic teachers who shep- 
herd Christ's flock faithfully and lead its members in a sacri- 
fice of praise. 

It is true that God has chosen the means whereby he will 
bring men to himself as sons, it is just as true that unless 
these means are put in possession of the common man they 
cannot have their effect. One can make all the claims he 
wishes for a biblical renewal in the Church or for a revival 
of the people's active participation in the Mass; he can speak 
of progress in theology, especially a theology of social con- 
cern, of the apostolate, or of the lay state. If, however, aware- 
ness of these movements is confined to the few, whether they 
be clergy or laity, in some way it does not matter how they 
flourish in bookish circles or in university and academy. In 
other words, the breath of the Spirit in the Church is life- 
giving in proportion as it is known and recognized as his 
breath. 

It is helpful to recall that popular enthusiasms that are 
of men can flourish in the Church. They can and they do. 
It is only when the spread of the gospel and the promotion of 
Christian worship is rooted in the Bible, in the holy Sacra- 
ments, and in an apostolic priesthood, that we can say of it: 
"This work is of God!" At the same time, only when such 
stirrings of the Spirit reach the millions for whom Christ died 
and rose can we say that the work of redemption goes ahead. 

How, then, can the elements of renewal that are a fact in 
the life of the modern Church make their way into the lives 
of the many? The answer lies in the kind of catechizing that 
people receive as children and the kind of preaching they 
hear as adults. No matter how much progress there is in 
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ecumenical dialogue or biblical study or liturgical celebra- 
tion, unless God's Word comes through clearly to child and 
adult where they are, the rest will count for nothing. It is as 
simple as that. The pattern of children's catechisms, the 
thought structure of adults who catechize, the education given 
in theological seminaries, and the pulpit instruction that re- 
sults from such formation all go together to provide the 
answer to the success or failure of the renewals that mark our 
age. 

Most of us can remember how we learned our catechism. 
It was chiefly through formulas that we could not understand, 
or that we understood in a sense different from the reality 
we came to know later. We learned the fact of God's love 
from parents who loved us and from catechists who labored 
over us zealously, however unimaginatively. From the 
catechism we learned definitions. They spoke about faith, 
but we did not derive faith from them. God alone gives faith, 
of course, but he uses human means to beget and nourish it. 
If we are honest we must admit that if the total catechetical 
effort was a school of faith for us, the effectiveness of the 
catechism with respect to faith was minimal. 

Now faith in Christ is something definite. It is clear and 
firm; what it believes is absolutely true. No one is free to 
say that catechizing will improve if it is made vague and 
uncertain and full of love like a warm puppy. Happily, no 
one connected with the modern catechetical renewal says 
anything of the kind. What these people say over and over, 
and they are bishops and teachers and mothers and fathers 
of families, are things like these: 

God made us out of his creative love; he has no plan for us 
but to bring us to himself; 

God acts in history to save us to save us from our sins, to 
save us for himself; but history is not just the distant past, it 
is also, and even especially, what God did in my life this 
morning or will do this afternoon to save me; 
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The love o God, his eternal will and pleasure with respect 
to me, is summed up in Jesus Christ; Christ is the high point 
of human history, Christ is the Lord of history; he is either 
someone in my life and the life of all my brothers, or else 
he is of no consequence to me; as a personage in history, I 
could not care about him less; 

The deed God did was to accept the obedient death of this 
great Brother of ours for our sins and raise him up in glory; 
by faith in this divine deed and by holy baptism we die and 
rise with Christ, the chief actor in the drama; sin and death 
no longer have any hold on him, just as they have none on 
us if we persevere in the grace of our calling; 

We await the Lord's return in glory at the end, and we eat 
the holy sacrificial meal he left us in order to speed the day: 
"Until he comes," St. Paul said of the commemorative Sup- 
per of the Lord: and so with every Mass we pray, "Lord 
Jesus, come!"; 

We live our lives "in Christ"; we do not lust, nor envy, nor 
maltreat one another, nor provide them with separate but 
equal facilities, because we are members of Christ and of 
each other; he lives in us; we do nothing to diminish his 
fullness, his completion in us, for he must turn us all over to 
his father at the end, who will then be all, and in all. 



Now there is nothing new about what we have just been 
saying; yet it is all new. It is the heart of the gospel. It is 
the central message of salvation in Jesus Christ. "Behold, I 
make all things new," says Christ, in the apocalyptic vision 
of John. And Paul echoes him: "If any man is in Christ, there 
is a new creation" (2 Cor 5:17). Every time the Word of God 
is proclaimed with boldness, whether in catechism class or 
during a worship service, it rings new in the human ear 
because of itself it is all newness. 

It is precisely in this that the catechetical renewal consists. 
This renewal is profoundly biblical, profoundly sacramental, 
profoundly theological. 

If we may generalize, the Protestant Christian's danger is 
to substitute for God's living Word the word of Scripture. 
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The latter tends to become stately, stentorious, a kind of 
club to beat men into holy submission with. The Orthodox 
Christian's danger is to take refuge in the Divine Liturgy 
that he has from his holy Fathers James and Basil and 
Chrysostom, and trust all to the celebration of the divine 
deed in Sacrament. The Catholic Christian's danger is com- 
pounded of both, namely to substitute for God's living Word 
a static liturgy plus certain formulations of that Word in 
creed and council. 

None of the three groups has the liberty to do any such 
thing, of course, if indeed they happen to offend in the ways 
indicated. All must be obedient to the living Word God 
speaks to us in his Son. All must proclaim the Scriptures, 
celebrate the Mysteries, profess the Creeds, honor the Coun- 
cils. 

When it comes to catechizing children or preaching to 
adults, the delicate balance of all the elements must be kept 
lest God fail to speak to his people. If anyone offends through 
omission or deemphasis whether with respect to Word or 
Sign or apostolic Teaching, there will be words about God, 
deeds related to God, teaching centered on God but God 
will not speak a Word to his people. The Church exists, 
the Church only exists, that God may say to men, "Come to 
me. Be my sons"; and that men may say "Father, I have 
sinned before heaven and against you. I will return to my 
Father's house." 

More and more frequently, nowadays, one encounters 
people who say: "There's this teacher my child has in religion 
class, and she does everything different. I can't even hear his 
catechism without doing lots of study myself. The lesson is 
all about things I never heard before; and I thought I knew 
my religion!" Or else they will say, "We have a new pastor 
in our church and he preaches different from anyone I've 
ever heard. Yesterday he was talking about communion, but 
it was all about Moses in the desert, and the sacrifice-meals 
the Jews used to eat, and the blood of the covenant, and 
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Christ at the Last Supper. I don't understand everything he 
says, but I know this much: I'd rather listen to him than any 
priest we've ever had." 

That, in a word, is the heart of the catechetical renewal. 
It isn't chiefly a matter of saying things in a child's way, or in 
the clear, crisp speech of everyday rather than in religious 
cliches. It isn't about good typography in catechisms, or good 
art, or dramatized learnings. All those things are important 
terribly important; but all are common to good teaching no 
matter what the subject. What is special to the movement is 
that it is centered on Christ in the way the first apostles 
preached him. It deals with St. Paul's explanation of the 
mysterious plan of God to save us through him. It is as 
interested in the four evangelists and Moses and all the 
prophets as it is in "actual grace" and the "four cardinal 
virtues" and the "evangelical counsels," because it is from 
the biblical books that we derive a knowledge of these real- 
ities, more or less. The "less" rather than "more" (one thinks 
of the virtues) has caused certain tensions in Christendom. 

There is but one reality for modern catechetics, as there is 
for the Christian. It is God's loving deed to save us. At the 
very time we were still powerless, then it was that Christ died 
for us. Paul observes that we men would scarcely brave death 
for a just or good man, but Christ died for us while we were 
still sinners. (Cf. Rom 5:8). 

We had been alienated from God, set against him, and he 
reconciled us to himself; he made peace through the shedding 
of Christ's blood on the cross. (Cf. Col 5:20). 

We who are the works of his hand had been dead in sin, 
and he raised us up. He did this by sending his son in our 
fallen nature. The eternal Word emptied himself (Phil 2:8), 
coming down to the level of "flesh" as the Bible describes 
humanity apart from its Creator. He bore the human like- 
ness, was revealed in human shape. The redemption which 
was accomplished in Jesus consisted of his slow and steady 
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pilgrimage or passing from the realm of flesh to that of spirit. 
He made an exodos, a journey, from lowly manhood up to 
the realm of spirit, or in the New Testament phrase the realm 
of "glory/ 1 He was lifted up from earth, as St. John is fond 
of saying. The mystery of his elevation, which is at the same 
time an exaltation (i.e. his death, resurrection, and ascension) 
completes his progress as man into the sphere of the divine. 

The way all this becomes something to us is by our offering 
Christ to God in commemorative sign in the Mass, and the 
Father's giving in return of his flesh for the life of men. We 
join the priest as he leads us in the great act of blessing and 
thanks (eucharistia) which Jesus Christ makes by way of 
eternal intercession for our needs. (Cf. Heb 7:24f.; 9:11-15). 

We participate in the Mass actively when we first offer 
Christ's body and then receive it, when we have him as our 
food. There is considerable evidence in recent decades from 
biblical and extra-biblical sources that the essence of much 
Israelite sacrifice was not destruction but a meal. The sacri- 
ficial meal or banquet, a fruit of Calvary, achieves for us 
communion with God and with each other. No higher par- 
ticipation in the sacrifice of the Mass is possible than when 
we consummate all the preliminary action in the great sign 
of union, namely come forward to eat the body of the Lord. 

All these things we do every time we offer and receive the 
Eucharist. 

"Active participation," so called, is something other. It is 
the employment of all those means that will help us to achieve 
interior participation better. Interior participation is the 
great matter: the conscious self-offering of a man in all his 
faculties to his heavenly Father in union with Christ. 

This must be done however in the holy community which 
is sometimes termed an assembly because it exists in virtue 
of God's call. There is considerable emotional resistance 
among modern Western Catholics to being engaged out- 
wardly while at worship, yet active participation has proven 
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itself the indispensable means to bring Catholics to Mass 
who stay away because it is so dull. These people are a living 
witness to the bedrock realities in the case. They have been 
to Mass. They have been innumerable times. They are 
there no longer because the Mass no longer holds them. The 
chief reason for this is not that they have no faith but that 
their faith is flawed by an insufficient understanding. Or 
have they a sufficient understanding? 

You see they were never asked to play their part in the 
Mass. They were just asked to be there, believing, in an 
angelic kind of condition. But they said, "We're no angels/' 
and they slipped away like people. For ten years, thirty, sixty. 
Can they ever be brought back? They can if the dumb show 
they deserted is no longer here to affront them in the full- 
ness of their manhood. They will return if the Jesus Christ 
who saved them is visibly and palpably among them at the 
Mass in Word and Sign to save them. 

Active participation is the indispensable means to identi- 
fying the Mass as a community act, the deed of God's holy 
people in concert. The fact is that if we prayed as a people 
who are united in love, we might begin to act as a people 
united in love. The Mass from earliest times was an action 
done by the whole congregation: It is not a sacred pageant, 
nor a performance by a cast for the edification of all the rest. 
In the Mass the priest has his function, the servers theirs. The 
choir has its part, the people their part. They are all some- 
thing of Christ, each one manifesting differently the Christ 
within him who has the chief work to do in this sacrifice of 
praise. 

"Active participation" means taking one's specified part: 
answering the celebrant when addressed by him; saying the 
prayers proper to the people (which the priest unfortunately 
has said for so many centuries, such as the Gloria, the Sanctus, 
the Pater Noster, the Agnus Dei) ; singing in unison, which 
is the universal expression of joy. 
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The people answer when the priest (or deacon) addresses 
them. It is a dialogue which puts into words their common 
action. Speech is the bare minimum of communality in 
human dealing; when people sing together, it means they 
have come into union on a higher plane of understanding. 
Their hearts overflow; they seek expression in another, more 
satisfying medium than speech. Of course there are practical 
problems involved in this. Some of them are discussed in 
the next to last chapter. 

At a sung Mass they stand for the canon, stand for the 

prayers of petition and praise which are sung in their name 

(pratio, postcommunid). To both the canon and these other 

prayers they say, or sing, "Amen." They must do this to 

signify their approval, in other words to take their part. 

People need to be in motion too, simply because they are 
people. Pews are confining, kneelers cause cramps. Christians 
need to go in procession from time to time: carrying blessed 
palms, carrying lighted candles, bearing the host they mean 
to receive when once it has been changed at the priest's word; 
petitioning ashes, candles, a throat's blessing. 

They make frequent signs of the cross. They sit and stand 
and kneel. They emerge from their pews and approach the 
holy table. They pass their money-gifts to a fellow parishioner 
as he approaches them. 

But most of all they need to speak and sing in response to 
God's Word which is always a Deed. The highest faculties, 
their manhood divinized by grace, are thus put to use. They 
have become God-like. They need to act so. 

Man is never so human as when he speaks. He is never so 
joyous, or solemn, or worshipful, as when he sings. He cannot 
help it, he was made that way. He needs to participate ac- 
tively in the holiest thing he does if he is to be at all sure of 
participating in it inwardly. 

If religious education may be defined as the complex of 
those activities of the Church by which God speaks a Word to 
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his people, the relation of this creative process to public 
worship should be evident. To many in fact it is evident. The 
almost universal testimony of the last fifty years is that who- 
ever comprehends the spirit of the liturgy likewise under- 
stands the goals of the catechetical renewal, and vice versa. 
The reason seems to be that the modern catechist has grasped 
the meaning of the incarnation above all, and the redeeming 
act of Christ in which man is called to immerse himself. Pro- 
ceeding from this awareness of Christ as the sacrament of the 
Father's life and love for us, the catechist sees Christ's passion 
and death made concrete, by God's design, in the sacraments. 
Of these, the Church itself is the chief. It is a short step 
from there to realizing clearly that the saving mystery of 
Christ passes to us in the liturgical worship of the Church; 
in it we are assimilated to Christ's resurrected body. In other 
words, an understanding of the contour of the order of grace 
results in a desire to celebrate those signs which symbolize 
effectively the reservoir of grace: Christ in his redeeming 
activity. 

Anyone who has come to know what the Church does when 
she celebrates the liturgy wishes, in turn, to achieve in extra- 
liturgical circumstances that transmission of God's Word 
which will best prepare the youthful believer for active 
participation in sacramental life. 

The paragraphs above speak of the complementarity of 
religious education and public worship, but far more impor- 
tant are their elements of coincidence. Actually catechetics 
and liturgy are one much more than they are two. In the 
liturgy the didactic function is not paramount the Church's 
worship of God is that. Still, teaching is an essential part of 
liturgical action, since man loves and prays in the measure 
that he knows. 

"In the liturgy God speaks to his people," the first chapter 
of the schema of the Second Vatican Council on the liturgy 
says: "Christ announces the gospel in the present moment" 
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( 33). In another place this document summarizes all that 
recent popes had claimed for public worship by declaring it 
"the height toward which all the action of the Church tends" 
( 10). If this is so, then any formation or education engaged 
in by the Church must find its place on the slopes of this 
summit. All the "apostolic works of the Church are directed 
toward the liturgy" (ibid.). Surely catechizing is an important 
one of these apostolic endeavors. 

Again we read: "Pastors of souls shall zealously and pa- 
tiently promote the liturgical instruction and active partici- 
pation of the faithful, both interior and exterior, according 
to their age, condition, way of life, and degree of religious 
development, thus fulfilling one of the chief duties of faithful 
dispensers of the mysteries of God" ( 19). In an earlier 
passage, the document had said that preparation for the 
liturgy must pervade "the entire pastoral action" of the 
Church ( 14). 

There seems to be no quarrel possible with statements of 
this sort. At a certain level there is none. The essential 
character of baptism is not disputed by any Catholic, least of 
all one charged with spiritual authority. All in the Church 
name the Eucharist as the source of divine life and the center 
of her devotion. Similarly one would be hard pressed to dis- 
cover any substantial differences among members of the 
Church about the role of Christ as Savior or the sacraments 
as channels of grace. 

This means that in theory no one calls into question the 
above doctrines as central to the sacramental and catechetical 
apostolates. Like love of country and affection for mother- 
hood, a commitment to Christ's death for our sins and the 
"sacramental system" is in principle universal. Yet it is an 
important phenomenon in the life of the Church that both 
the catechetical and liturgical aspects of the Church's renewal 
are having heavy weather. This is true despite support for 
both in the highest places: popes and bishops, a council, 
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theologians, pastors and apostolic workers of every sort. Re- 
sistance to what palpably seems to be a good of the Church 
needs to be analyzed so that it may be dealt with. What are 
the reasons for it? 

In a way it is much too easy to explain opposition to an 
entire outlook or mode of thought on psychological grounds. 
"People naturally resist change." "These matters can't be 
forced on anyone they must be made to think the ideas are 
theirs." Etc. etc. All that is true, but the puzzle in this case 
is why persons show not only a lack of affinity but even anti- 
pathy to what is presumably related favorably to the great con- 
cern of their lives. The merchant does not oppose tried and 
true schemes for increasing sales. Neither does the sports 
enthusiast on principle back a loser. Why then should the 
Christian hobble the gospel espouse with all his strength 
patterns of behavior that give every promise of telling against 
its diffusion? 

With a certain hesitancy (the sin of the Pharisees comes 
to mind) , one is tempted to give as the chief reason for re- 
sistance to catechetical and liturgical change an imperfect 
grasp of the Church's faith. If this faith is not known in its 
biblical and historical dimensions, we may safely say it is not 
adequately or correctly known. If it becomes unrecognizable 
when it is couched in the language of Paul or the Church 
Fathers, or when it is proclaimed in the Eastern and Western 
liturgies, we may legitimately ask whether what passes for 
faith in the troubled spirit who questions it is the faith of the 
Church. What is called "orthodoxy" in doctrinal matters 
and surely catechetics is such a matter proves to be a reading 
of the gospel that goes unaware of much that the Bible teaches 
and the Church's liturgy celebrates. It is not without sig- 
nificance that the greater number of bishops that body in 
whom orthodoxy is vested rejected the theological schema 
of the preparatory commission of the Second Vatican Council. 
In doing so they raised in tentative and preliminary fashion 
the interesting question of where orthodoxy lies. 
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Jean Danidlou says incisively in The Scandal of Truth that 
subjective certitude coupled with high intelligence does not 
make anything true. He is speaking of modern philosophies 
in which sincerity is canonized at the expense of objective 
rightness. The proposition is just as valid when it touches 
the case of believers. "The cause, not the penalty, makes the 
martyr," says the theological axiom. Sincere men have gone 
to the stake heroically in testimony to false causes. Similarly, 
apostles of dogmatic purity are not immune from ignorance 
of the height and breadth and depth of the gospel. They have 
been known to resist as latitudinarian or Protestant or "new" 
something straight out of 2 Corinthians or the text of the 
Mass. Often their pious intransigence results in serious inter- 
ference with pastoral care. The matter may be one of 
liturgical celebration, catechetics instruction or the relation 
of separated brothers (a phrase they despise). Protectors of 
the faith need to do just that. Their ignorance of the faith 
often has quite the opposite effect, even in matters like pre- 
paring small children for first communion. One needs to 
know a great deal about childhood and also about the Eucha- 
rist to take a strong stand on that. 

When one hears that such and such a presentation was 
made to a group of catechists lately, or to a clergy conference, 
and that it "didn't go over so well," one immediately asks 
whether the imprudent zeal of the speaker was the cause. 
Frequently enough the answer will be yes. Six months later 
another eyewitness is encountered and he reports that the 
speaker was unexceptionable in matter and manner. The 
latter's offense was that he presented Catholic faith in its 
fullness to a group that wasn't ready for it. 

There! It has been said. For the fact of our times that we 
flee so studiedly is that while we Catholics have kept the true 
faith we have at certain points transposed it into keys that 
render it difficult of recognition. Conversely, when biblical 
and Catholic faith reaches our ears it has a certain unrecogniz- 
able quality there. We have hit on a principle of impecca- 
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bility in all our doctrinal doings because "we are the Church 
of Christ." Clerical education has been extremely earnest, but 
narrow and not very intelligent. Religious teachers have 
grown used to canonizing their own labors or hearing them 
canonized. In all matters the heathen are simply wrong. 

It is in our catechetical effort chiefly that we are reaping 
the harvest of all this neglect. A form it frequently takes is 
the query, "Must everything be new?" The answer is, "Yes, 
everything, for if a man is in Christ there is a new Christian/' 
The contemporary Catholic in every role in the Church (I 
repeat: every role) is either undergoing a genuine conversion 
to Christianity its meaning or its full implication in his life 
or else he is not. If he is not being converted he may be 
quite blameless, but he is certainly hard to talk to about the 
life and mission of the Church, 

Like all conversion this change in ten thousand hearts 
is a purgation. It causes pain, even while it brings release. 
Like all genuine conversion, it creates zealots and enthus- 
iasts. This is by no means a bad thing. With or without 
enthusiasm, there are solid, lasting benefits being wrought 
in many lives. This conversion makes the men of new vision- 
be they cardinals, young mothers, or jubilarians ask ques- 
tions their confreres cannot understand. 

The chief question is, it seems, "Can we make it, in our 
efforts at pastoral care, or will time run out on us? Can we 
hope for a new heart and a new spirit (Ez 11: 19) throughout 
the Church, in high and low places, before the sheer momen- 
tum of Catholic life as a sociological entity brings it to the 
ruin of a blinded giant?" That question encompasses a 
mystery. 

There are few things that are certain. Christ will never 
desert his Church. The Spirit's breath is everywhere, and in 
this age everywhere evident. The Second Vatican Council 
will bring certain needed reforms. That much we know, or 
have good reason to suppose. 
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But the question remains. Can we "make it"? The answer 
is unknown, but the terms of our fidelity to God are not un- 
known. The Son of Man when he comes will find faith on the 
earth if children are being catechized and adults preached 
to in the spirit of the two testaments of Scripture and the 
seven signs of life that give grace to those who can read them. 

"Liturgy isn't everything/' liturgical extremists in a certain 
direction are prone to remind us. Of course it is not every- 
thing. It merely stands for everything, makes everything 
available to us, renders everything possible. 

The religious education we are committed to is a pedagogy 
of the deed. It does not quibble over catechism answers or 
methods or approaches, least of all the far-famed kerygmatic. 
It celebrates the mystery of Christ, and reflects endlessly on 
what has been done thereby. 



LAWRENCE J. DANNEMILLER 
The Eucharistic Book 



At the Second Vatican Council the place given the 
Bible, though not inconsistent with the Church's traditional 
love for the Scriptures, was astonishing. At the beginning of 
each day's meeting the sacred book was brought solemnly 
in procession down the center aisle to the altar of sacrifice, 
where the good news was proclaimed at holy Mass. After the 
Mass the book was enthroned on the altar before the assem- 
bled Fathers, as a visible guide in their important discussions. 
After each day's business the book was then carried out by the 
celebrating bishop. 

This simple ceremony was indeed instructive. It first 
showed the great reverence of the Church for God's holy 
Word. It showed the place of Sacred Scripture in the Mass. 
It illustrated vividly the veneration of the Church for the 
Bible, and finally the enthronement pointed clearly to a 
parallel between the Word of God in Scripture and the 
presence of Christ in the Holy Eucharist. 

The relation of the Bible to the Eucharist is best under- 
stood in the Mass. It is in the Mass that we meet, have a 
personal encounter with, the Bible. Private Bible reading, 
Scripture classes, public Bible devotions, important as these 
are, do not bring us quite so close to God's Word in Holy 
Scripture as does the Mass. This important concept is essen- 
tial to any understanding of the Eucharist and of the Word of 
God. 

The Bible is God's special gift to his Church. The Imita- 
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tion of Christ states that the two most precious gifts of God 
to his Church are the Bible and the Eucharist, which are 
inseparable, the one giving light to the mind, the other giving 
food to the soul: the two essentials of life being light and food. 
In times past perhaps Catholics have stressed the importance 
of the Eucharist to the neglect of the book; indeed Protestant- 
ism has emphasized the importance of the book to the detri- 
ment of the Eucharist. Both gifts belong to the Church; yet 
neither is more important than the Church. 

As a gift is not more valuable than the person who receives 
it, in the same way the Bible is not more important than the 
Church. As a lover gives to his beloved, God has given the 
Scriptures to his Church, and these words become the love 
language of dialogue. God speaks to his Church through the 
Scriptures, his Church listens affectionately and responds in a 
truly adequate, divine and inspired language of love. 

In the Old Testament that word was spoken through the 
human agency of the prophet, but the God of Israel while 
speaking intimately was nonetheless invisible. Israel was 
vitally aware of God's presence, yet he remained transcendent 
and intangible. 

In the fullness of time the Word became flesh, and pitched 
his tent among us. No one has at any time seen God; the 
only-begotten Son who is in the bosom of the Father, he is 
God's interpreter (Jn 1:18). Our dialogue then in the New 
Law is through the humanity of Christ, through Christ our 
Lord, the Word of God, taking on the form of a servant. We 
speak to God through him as mediator, so our dialogue is 
both divine and human: divine because it is inspired language 
spoken through Christ; human because uttered by limited 
human lips and limited with the clothing of human language. 

Such a concept may lead to an undesirable division between 
the Church and the Bible, as if the Church can be separated 
from its inspired treasure. Nothing could be more disastrous 
than to conceive of the sacred book as an archeological mine 
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into which the Church dips when it has need of a text. Ac- 
tually the Bible belongs to the Church as importantly as the 
Mass and Sacraments. It would be as inconceivable to separ- 
ate the Bible from the Church as it would be to divorce one's 
thoughts and speech from his personality. 

Bible and Eucharist 

A study of the relationship of the Bible and Eucharist can 
be fruitful. Without each the Mass is incomplete. The two 
are parallel and inseparable, so much so that in many 
churches, especially in Europe, there is not only the enthrone- 
ment of the Blessed Sacrament in the tabernacle; also the 
Word of God is enthroned, as in the early days of the Church, 
as the bishops did at the Council. 

We may divide the Mass into two parts: the Liturgy of the 
Word and the Liturgy of the Eucharist; or call them the 
Service of the Book and the Service of the Body and Blood of 
Christ. In the Mass Christ in the Eucharist is present and 
active in all the mysteries of salvation: in his incarnation, 
life, passion, death, resurrection, ascension, and as some 
ancient liturgies have it, even in his final coming. When we 
visit Christ in the tabernacle outside of Mass, outside of the 
liturgical service, we do so privately and the full mystery of 
the Mass is not present and active. In the Mass we witness 
all of his saving acts and benefit from them through the sacra- 
ment in the same spiritual degree as if we were historically 
present. 

From this we can profitably draw some conclusions about 
the Bible. The Word of God in Holy Scripture is enthroned 
in our churches. This Word is present to us, the words are 
all contained in the Book. They can be read and meditated 
upon if we want, but in the Mass this Word becomes active; 
it becomes sacramentalized so that on the lips of the sacred 
minister it becomes like a two-edged sword. Within the Mass 
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then both the book and the bread are transformed, but cer- 
tainly not in the same manner. The bread and the wine 
truly become the Body and Blood of Christ. The book on 
the other hand ceases to be an instrument of apologetics, 
becomes more than a printed record of past events in salva- 
tion history in the mouth of an official minister it becomes 
the living word of the Church, the mystical Body of Christ, 
proclaiming this word officially with all the force and sharp- 
ness of a two-edged sword. By the power of the words of the 
priest the bread becomes the Body of Christ; by the power 
of orders too the sacred minister proclaims and transforms the 
dead letter to the living words of the Lord himself. 

The Dialogue of God and Man 

The Mass is dialogue. Christians today are coming to a 
clearer idea of this aspect of the Mass. One of the ways of 
understanding better this concept is to look at dialogue 
through the pages of the Bible. In the Old Testament God 
reveals himself as a speaking God and he speaks by word and 
action. Man responds in the same way, by word and action. 
This was unknown among Israel's neighbors. Their gods 
were personifications of natural forces. The God of the 
Hebrews is a Person who speaks to his people, and they re- 
spond. In the beginning of Israel's history, God called 
Abraham. He told him to go out of his father's land, the land 
of Mesopotamia. At that time Abraham was a polytheist. He 
obeyed God's call, he responded obediently, and proved his 
sincerity in the story of Genesis 22. There he was willing to 
sacrifice his only son, the only apparent hope of God's 
promise. He was obedient and it was credited to him as jus- 
tice (Rom 4:22). 

In the garden of Eden we are told that "God walked in 
the cool breeze of the evening." The significance of this 
figure of speech is man's closeness to God. Adam was able to 
talk with God, he conversed with him. Only after sin was 
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that dialogue broken. We read that Adam hid from God and 
the Lord God drove him from his sight. 

The rupture in the dialogue of God and man is furthered 
in the story of Cain and Abel. Cain speaks defiantly to God, 
"Am I my brother's keeper?" However, God once again unites 
himself to mankind in the story of Noah. A new covenant is 
formed with mankind, Noah offers a sacrifice to seal that 
covenant, and once again dialogue is established, only to be 
broken again at the tower of Babel. 

The high point of Old Testament dialogue is reached at 
Mount Sinai. Here God speaks to his people, through the 
mediator Moses, "You shall be my special possession, dearer 
to me than all other people, though all the earth is mine. 
You shall be to me a kingdom of priests, a holy nation*' (Ex 
19:5-6). And the people responded with one voice, "Every- 
thing the Lord has said, we will do." So God formed with 
them the covenant of the Old Testament, and this was sealed 
in blood. 

The ratification of the covenant is beautifully told in 
Exodus 24. Twelve pillars were set up, symbolic of the 
twelve tribes, and animals were sacrificed. Moses then took 
half of the blood and sprinkled it on the altar, the symbol of 
God. Then he established a kind of blood relationship be- 
tween Yahweh and his people by sprinkling the blood on the 
people. Exodus narrates: "Taking the Book of the Covenant, 
he read it aloud to the people, who answered: 'All that the 
Lord has said, we will heed and do/ Then he took the blood 
and sprinkled it on the people, saying, 'This is the blood of 
the covenant which the Lord has made with you in accord- 
ance with all these words of his' " (24:7-8). This is covenant 
dialogue at its best, and the proclamation of the Book of the 
Covenant, the response of the people, the offering of the 
sacrifice and their communion in this sacrifice providentially 
prepares the way for an understanding of the Sacrifice of the 
Mass. 
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The rest o the Old Testament is unfolded in dialogue. 
Whether it be prophetic or wisdom literature it is God who 
speaks and man who responds for good or for bad. Deuter- 
onomy, the fifth book of the Bible, is a good example of 
God's direct discourse with his people through Moses. In 
describing this book J. L. McKenzie writes: 

One very obvious feature of the book is best described by a 
modern philosophical term, existential The author knew 
that he was not Moses, and that those whom he addresses 
were not contemporaries of Moses. He does not entirely 
maintain the fiction of Moses and early Israel. He tells these 
people, "Yahweh makes this covenant not with your fathers, 
but with you. You must observe these laws, you must accept 
this covenant; because it is you who must accept it, it is you 
who will perish if you do not accept it." The terms of urgency, 
"this day/' "now," recur throughout the book: "I set before 
you this covenant this day whether you will obey the law of 
Yahweh or not." The author creates a tone and atmosphere 
of crisis. In doing this he adds a very important theological 
element: that the Israelites must learn that the decision 
which their fathers made means nothing to them. They 
cannot hide behind the decision of another. It will not 
save them. You must choose this day. The decision which 
their ancestors made is a decision which every generation 
must make in its own life for itself. If it refuses the decision, 
it is faced with catastrophe. 1 

The Bible indeed is the most existential of all books. It is 
related to elicit a response, to establish between God and 
his people a living dialogue. 

The God of Israel, Yahweh, the only God, is a personal 
God, and his dialogue is with Israel, a corporate personality. 
Conversation is between individuals, not between groups. 
The relationship between Israel as an individual and collec- 

1 The 1960-1961 Athenaeum of Ohio LeBlond Lecture Series in the Bible 
and Modern Science, Mt. Saint Mary's Seminary of the West, Norword, Ohio, 
p. 9. 
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tive group makes this dialogue with Yahweh possible, for in 
the mentality of the East it was easy to switch from one to 
the other. The king represented the whole nation; Israel 
(Jacob) is the son of Isaac and the nation too; the prophets 
addressed the nation in the singular; many of the Psalms in 
the first person singular are collective; the suffering servant 
in Isaia 53 and Psalm 21 (22) is the whole nation; Judith, die 
ideal Jewess (for that is what her name means), stands for the 
daughter of Sion, the whole nation; and needless to say Adam 
represents the whole human race. It is this concept which 
prepares the way for St. Paul's teaching on the Church as the 
Body of Christ. 

When we turn to the pages of the New Testament the 
dialogue of the Old Testament, clear though it is (taken 
by itself), becomes only a shadow in the light of the New. 
St. Augustine has written, "The Old in the New is revealed; 
the New in the Old is concealed." Dialogue is continued and 
perfected in Jesus of Nazareth. That is why St. John in his 
prologue describes Jesus as the Word-Made-Flesh; for Jesus 
is the incarnation of all that God wishes to say to man and 
the perfection of everything that man can possibly give to 
God. "The Word became flesh and pitched his tent among 
us." The Epistle to the Hebrews contains this same idea: "It 
was little by little and in different ways that God spoke in 
old times to our forefathers through the prophets, but in 
these latter days he has spoken to us in a Son, whom he had 
destined to possess everything, and through whom he has 
made the world" (1:1-2) - In his first epistle St. John writes: 
"I write of what was from the beginning, what we have heard, 
what we have seen with our eyes, what we have looked upon 
and our hands have handled: of the Word of Life" (1 Jn 
1:1-2) . And St. Paul has this idea in mind as he states that 
Jesus Christ is the most complete expression of God's revela- 
tion: "He is the Image of the invisible God. . . . For in him 
were created all things in the heavens and on the earth, things 
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visible and invisible. . . . All things have been created 
through and unto him. . . ." (Col 1:15). 

Every page o the Gospel is the story of that perfect 
dialogue established between God and his people through 
the perfect Mediator. Jesus gathers men to himself, unites 
them to himself so that in union with him there might be 
adequate, perfect dialogue between God and mankind. And 
so all of our prayers go through Christ our Lord. Thus Jesus 
is the center of all religious dialogue: as Man he speaks for the 
human race; as God's Word he is the sum total of God's 
message to the world. He speaks not only on behalf of God to 
men, but also on behalf of men to the Father. Thus in con- 
trast to Adam's disobedience our Lord says, "Thy will be 
done." Like the Old Testament the New Testament speaks 
most frequently in direct discourse. Its language is living, 
urgent, demands a response. Thus the Gospel has Jesus 
address his disciples: "Who do men say that I am?" We are 
compelled with Peter to answer, "Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God!" After the calming of the waves 
on the Sea of Galilee, we are challenged with the question 
of the disciples, "Who is this, that the wind and sea obey 
him?" And how beautifully the dialogue between Jesus and 
the two disciples unfolds as they make their way to Emmaus 
where in the Eucharistic repast they recognized him in the 
breaking of the bread. There he opened their eyes and un- 
folded the Scriptures to them. 

The response of the human race to God is only complete 
in the resurrection and coming of the Spirit of Jesus. Until 
this time the response of those in the Gospel is inadequate. 
Only in union with Christ, through the Spirit of Jesus, can 
man give the proper response. He does so at Pentecost. Con- 
trast Peter and the others before the coming of the Spirit and 
after. "These things I have spoken to you while yet dwelling 
with you. But the Advocate, the Holy Spirit, he will teach 
you all things and bring to your mind whatever I have said 
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to you" (Jn 14:25-26). Only then is their response adequate. 

St. Paul's concept of the corporate personality of the 
Church brings this ideal of dialogue in the Bible to perfec- 
tion. It is in this sense that there is no salvation outside of 
the Church. How could there be, apart from Christ who is 
the one Mediator, and the perfect Word or dialogue between 
God and man? 

God knows what weak creatures we are. He knows that 
we are unable to utter a single word apart from him, and so he 
has supplied us with perfect words of response in the "Our 
Father/' the Psalms, and the canticles. Thus through Christ 
our Lord the message and the answer is made in the inspired 
words of Holy Writ. 

The Bible and the Liturgy 

The encounter of which we speak can be seen from a 
private reading and study of the holy Bible. However, it is 
primarily in the understanding of the Bible in the liturgical 
setting that we come to a living dialogue with God through 
the Word-Made-Flesh. One instructive passage in the New 
Testament in this regard is the story of Jesus' entering the 
synagogue at Nazareth. The first half of the Mass, the 
Liturgy of the Word, has developed historically from the 
synagogue service. Basically the service consisted in a reading 
from the Law, called the Torah or Pentateuch; then a read- 
ing from the Prophets; and these were commented upon by 
a member of the congregation. It is not difficult to see our 
service of the Word in this synagogal service. The early 
Church, as we see in the Acts of the Apostles, used to frequent 
the synagogue for its Bible service and would meet in private 
homes for the celebration of the service of the Eucharist. As 
time went on, and as Christians were excluded from the 
synagogue, the two services were combined to form the 
earliest outline of the Mass. 

At Nazareth Jesus, "according to his custom/' entered the 
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synagogue and read from the scroll of Isaia the prophet. 
Rolling open the volume he found the appropriate passage 
and read, 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me; 

because he has anointed me; 
To bring good news to the poor he has sent me, 

to proclaim to the captives release, 

and sight to the blind; 
To set at liberty the oppressed, 

to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. 

(Lk4:16ff.) 

Jesus then closed the volume, gave it back to the attendant, 
and sat down. All were gazing on him, St. Luke tells us. 
Jesus then gave his homily. He began with words challenging 
to all present: "Today this Scripture has been fulfilled in 
your hearing." He involved all in the synagogue in this 
passage, for Luke reports that "all bore him witness, and 
marvelled at the words of grace that came from his mouth." 
They asked the question: "Is not this Joseph's son?" And they 
rejected him, trying to cast him down from a hill. But pass- 
ing through their midst, he went his way. 

Notice how Jesus used the Scriptures. He does not go 
into the historical and literary problems of the passage. He 
presents the passage as an existential challenge. His hearers 
must respond, by acceptance or rejection. This is what the 
Church does with all Scripture. It is the today that counts. 
When the Church reads the Epistles and Gospels at Mass it 
does not have the historical approach; there is actually no 
need to know the historical circumstances in which one of 
the apostles wrote a particular letter, to know for example 
who the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews is. We do not 
have to know the precise sequence of events in the Gospel, or 
where to situate the Sermon on the Mount. The Church 
proclaims its message in this particular Church at this par- 
ticular time, here and now, and every time she offers Mass 
it presents the challenge: today these words are fulfilled in 
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your ears. The Mass is an instruction indeed. But it is more 
than that. It is a challenge and demands a response. It is 
not only instruction in Bible history, or an instruction to 
help God's faithful come to a greater understanding of the 
Scriptures. The Mass is an urgent message to the children 
of God to respond here and now, just as our Lord said, and 
says today: "today this Scripture is fulfilled in your hearing." 
"Who is this that even the winds and the sea obey him?" The 
Church reads this story for us to make a direct and imme- 
diate answer. We answer with Peter's act of faith: "Lord, I 
believe that thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God." 
Father Latourelle has written: 

The word of God brings into play our sense of personal 
existence and our sense of the whole of human existence. 
Here it is not a question of simply modifying our prevailing 
system of values; it is a question of reorientating our whole 
being. It is a matter of voting for God or the world, for 
God's word or man's word. It is all or nothing. Faith is a 
decision for God, and our whole life ought to pivot on this 
dramatic decision which involves us even to our innermost 
aspirations. An involvement of this kind is an uprooting of 
the human "me" and a rooting in Christ (Eph 3:17). This 
death to self cannot be had simply by intellectually con- 
templating the message of revelation; there must be an 
attraction of love. God speaks to us his love, and it evokes 
our assent only because it is a love revealed and manifested 
to the point of uttermost sacrifice. Revelation as encounter 
succeeds in becoming welcome, dialogue, and reciprocity only 
because the love expressed in Christ and achieved by his 
Spirit transforms the stubborn heart into the heart of a son. 2 

With this understanding of the Mass of the Catechumens, 
or Service of the Word, it is not difficult to react against the 
approach of some who with their theology of the minimum 
would propose that "it is only a venial sin" to come into Sun- 
day Mass just before the Offertory. The liturgical and biblical 

a "Faith: Personal Encounter with God," Theology Digest, 10 (1962), 
237-238. s/6 v ), 
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renewals in the Church today are gradually dispelling such a 
negative approach and restoring a better knowledge and love 
for the Word of God solemnly proclaimed to God's children 
in the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

This renewal is destined to bring about changes. What 
precisely these changes will be cannot be predicted. It does 
seem however that they will follow the study which biblical 
and liturgical scholars have made. To them every Chris- 
tian is indebted, and ages to come will benefit from their toil. 

It is to be hoped that a new understanding of the Liturgy 
will eliminate fancy Kyrie's, endless polyphonic Gloria's, and 
restore the primacy of the Word to the Liturgy of the Word. 
The incensation of the Book instead of the Altar at the 
beginning of Mass would be a welcomed change. This part 
of the Mass would be significantly read from a lectern rather 
than from the altar of sacrifice. And it is to be fondly hoped 
that the Liturgy of the Word will be in the vernacular. If 
the Jews in Babylon asked the question, "How could we sing 
a song of the Lord in a foreign land?*' we may well wonder 
how we can hear God's Word in a foreign tongue. In prin- 
ciple anything in the Liturgy of the Word which would 
detract from God's message to us should be eliminated. Re- 
emphasis must be placed on the readings, responses and the 
homily. All else is subservient. 

In this restoration of the Liturgy of the Word three read- 
ings would be welcomed, at least on certain days. These 
would be brief and properly edited. This would restore 
one of the ancient forms of the Mass of the Catechumens, 
and would propose the Old Testament-New Testament re- 
lationship clearly and instructively. Such a format we now 
have in some of the ancient Ember Day Masses. The Gospel 
should always be last, preceded by two readings, either two 
from the Old Testament, or one from the Old and another 
from the New Testament. 

In this revision, the Mass of the Catechumens would take 
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this form: An entrance hymn would greet the procession of 
servers and celebrant. The Book would be carried in a digni- 
fied way, to show clearly the Church's love for the holy Bible. 
The Kyrie would immediately follow the entrance hymn as 
the Book is placed on the lectern and the celebrant incenses 
the Bible. The collect prayer would then conclude the pro- 
cession as the priest gathers the prayers of the whole com- 
munity. The readings would follow, read by the celebrant 
or a qualified minister, with a response (Gradual) to the 
first reading by the congregation, and a response to the 
second reading (Tract or Alleluia). The Gospel is then 
proclaimed, followed by a homily. In this revision it has 
been suggested that the Gloria be placed after the Com- 
munion as a thanksgiving hymn. 

The Liturgy of the Word provides not only an opportunity 
for God to speak to us in his inspired Word; it also gives man 
his perfect response in the language of the Psalms and 
canticles of the Bible. The Introit is the entrance hymn. It 
can be hoped that some day the whole Psalm will be sung, or 
at least a substantial portion of it, to provide the proper mood 
for God's people as they begin the holy Sacrifice. Had we a 
musically attractive Psalter in English there would be no 
difficulty in having the people respond to the first reading 
in the Gradual verse; to the second reading in the Tract, or 
the Alleluia in Pascal time. This would restore an ancient 
custom and, if sufficiently short and easy responses could be 
composed, it would leaven the Word service with Scriptural 
themes. For example the shepherd Psalm, Psalm 22, could 
be used frequently and various verses adapted as responses to 
a variety of readings. 

The Amen should be given its deserved emphasis, for it 
is unparalleled as a great biblical acclamation. It is not only 
a wish, "So be it," but an affirmation, an approbation, a 
ratification: "It is true!"; "It is so!" It is a word by which we 
express our faith and confidence in God. It comes from the 
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same Hebrew root as the word for "faithful," so that only 
the faithful can truly say "Amen!" Indeed the Amen makes 
the prayer of the Church ring out today. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews (3:7-4:13) emphatically urges 
that the today of Scripture be taken to heart. In his interpre- 
tation of Psalm 94, especially the verse, "Today, when you 
hear his voice do not harden your hearts as in the rebellion," 
the author insists that the today of the Old Testament was 
never realized because the Israelites hardened their hearts. 
And so God fixes another day to be today, here and now, 
giving every follower of Christ the chance of entering into 
the rest of heaven. 

The effect of a renewed understanding of the Scriptures 
is bound to bear fruit. "For the word of God is living and 
efficient and keener than any two-edged sword, and extending 
even to the division of soul and spirit, of joints also and of 
marrow, and a discerner of the thoughts and intentions of the 
heart" (Heb 4:12). God's almighty word is destined beyond 
all doubt to produce a miracle of growth. Isaia writes, 

For just as from the heavens 

the rain and snow come down 
And do not return there 

till they have watered the earth, 

making it fertile and fruitful, 
Giving seed to him who sows 

and bread to him who eats, 
So shall my word be 

that goes forth from my mouth; 
It shall not return to me void, 

but shall do my will, 

achieving the end for which I sent it. 

(Is 55: 10-11) 

The proclamation of God's word has sacramental effects, 
and participates in the sign of the sacraments of the Priest- 
hood and the Eucharist. As the blessing of Isaac upon 
Jacob, the Israel of the Old Testament, had an irretractable 
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effect, so does the Word of God proclaimed to the Israel of 
the New Law. Jeremia asks, "Is not my word like fire, says 
the Lord, like a hammer shattering rocks?" (Jer. 23:29) . 

The wonderful days in which we live have brought us 
to a fuller understanding of the Mass. This fruitful growth 
is the result of past ages and great men who have given them- 
selves to a study of the holy Sacrifice. By no means least is 
Pope Pius XII, whose important writings on the Bible, the 
Mystical Body and Liturgy have immediately prepared the 
way for modern renewal. In Divino Afflante Spiritu, Mystici 
Corporis, and Mediator Dei the Church understands more 
clearly that it, the Body of Christ, must "preach the word, in 
season and out of season/* and do so in the Sacrifice of the 
Mass where we meet God and have our perfect encounter 
with him, through Christ our Lord. 



H. A. REINHOLD 
The Eucharistic Bread 



It was during the last days of that long and blessed 
peace which came to a sad, heart-breaking end in August, 
1914. My parents and I were among a group of summer 
guests in the Austrian Tyrol, near Bozen and at the foothills 
of the great Dolomite chain. We were enjoying a day's 
excursion to a shrine called "Maria Weissenstein." The 
smell of flowers and hay was in the air. As we entered the 
church, a close friend of the family, the wife of an Austrian 
general, walked beside me. Suddenly she took me by the arm 
and whispered: "How I would love to stay and assist at a 
low Mass in this peaceful place! I could really pray to my 
heart's desire." I can't say I disagreed with her then, nor 
do I now. 

We saw a baroque church, huge murals, whirling saints 
among clouds, sweet and naturalistic statues, bright colors of 
gold and green and white. These and the warm aromatic air 
at noon gave a hint of the loveliness of the same place as it 
would be on a cool, sunny morning in the mountains. Re- 
turning to the hotel, we found the Austrian Emperor's 
mobilization proclamation pasted on walls of white stone and 
on the weathered deep brown logs of farmhouses. We had had 
our last vision of peace for two generations to come. Most of 
the party are dead and gone, but a few survive here and in 
Europe. A quiet morning, a simple baroque church and a 
silent low Massthese were for years the subject of nostalgic 
day-dreams. 
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It may not have been a truly religious experience at all. 
There was no noumenous y no tremendum, no real fascinosum 
in other words, none of the three components yielded by 
Rudolf Otto's analysis of the "holy." But how many reli- 
giously practicing Catholics ever pass the threshold of the 
inner sanctuary of a truly religious experience? How many of 
us are willing to unravel the threads that make up our 
worship? 

Take the rosary. The very aspect which makes it difficult 
for the intellect-ridden is its most obvious aspect: its repe- 
titiousness. A genuine experience of it is like a gentle rock- 
ing on a mother's lap. Whatever else it induces, it certainly 
brings peace and a reward in the feeling of having accom- 
plished a measurable and ponderable entity leading to the 
Father, carried by the Mother. Of course, the rosary has 
potentially in itself higher elements of meditation and even 
contemplation. Our generation has learned to understand the 
"Om mani padme hum" of the devout Hindu and the prayer 
wheel of the Tibetan, as Paul rationalized the phenomenon of 
"glossolaly," that plague of early Christian worship-in-com- 
mon. A certain reclining on God's fatherly shoulder is a 
possible posture in any religion. 

I would surmise, therefore, that prayers like the rosary and 
the Eastern "Jesus prayer," with their monotony, well up 
from uncharted pools in our psyches. They appear as 
remnants of natural religion in depths and darker zones of 
our personalities. They have served man well and still bear 
fruit, even in revealed religion. It would be a narrow view 
indeed which would completely dismiss this kind of prayer. 

The danger appears to be that the "experience" these 
prayers yield may supersede in our minds those realities the 
sacramental sphere, the sphere of public worship and com- 
mon prayer which are apprehended only by faith (i.e., faith 
informed by divine grace) . The danger is that what satisfies 
us, at least partially, on the level of private and solitary prayer 
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may be elevated and made a sort of norm by which liturgy and 
sacraments will be measured. And the services of public wor- 
ship may be regarded as a mere setting or "atmosphere" in 
which the experience of private prayer may be more readily 
cultivated. This would be a basic misunderstanding and dis- 
tortion of the meaning of the Church's worship. 

For the sacramental realities may not be seen and felt. 
Their existence only rarely becomes a matter of inquest. They 
hold second place to the great commitment of ourselves to the 
Father, achieved in us by Christ, by his gift. Where is then 
the event that gives us an experience, religious and super- 
natural, not purely emotional, or the elation that comes to the 
intellect with new truth? Liturgy is all of this, too, but more. 
It leaves these "cosmic experiences," these sensings of the 
Infinite, as platforms from which to be lifted up far beyond. It 
is a step into space with totally different dimensions. 

What is now commonly regarded as mysticism, narrow as 
this concept has become, is by its nature an experience of the 
lone creature with the dark light in which the Infinite dwells. 
The Christian is suspended, at it were, between the two poles 
of congregational and solitary experience, and it is hard to say 
how he can have both experiences of God's approach simul- 
taneously. Communion in the sacrament is not the com- 
muning of the mystic without the intermediary of the sacra- 
ment, the brethren, the species, the prayer and the singing. 
Communion in the sacrament requires the sacramental milieu 
to be fully effective, instructive and meaningful. 

In the waning years of the Middle Ages this was often 
forgotten, and the Eucharist shrank in its spiritual dimensions 
to the size of the real presence. Even if naturalism had not 
crept in and the imagination had not served so richly where 
it has no place, this overemphasis on one even the most im- 
portantaspect would have been enough to cripple the sym- 
bolic structure of the sacrament and its dimensions. The 
reality of the noumenous presence (the presence of the holy) 
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can be experienced without sacrament. Libraries are full of 
accounts of mystics of all ages and places. St. Paul's famous 
report of rapture carrying him to the "Seventh Heaven/' 
sketchy as it is, bears the marks of a genuine experience quite 
apart from the liturgy and without its intervention. Nor does 
he refer in this connection to a sacramental intermediary. 
The very fact that mystics of all religions, Judaism, Islam, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, not to speak of our own solitary mys- 
tics, cultivate the genuine presence of God proves that there 
is a reality in their claims. 

What is missing in almost all of these claims is the 
"ecclesial" (ecclesia equals "Church," "congregation," "holy 
community") aspect of the Christian sacramental experience. 
Half, or almost half, if one can measure such things at all, of 
the sacramental experience in Mass is missing. Christianity 
is the only religion which calls the worshiper into a congrega- 
tion where the "I and Thou" includes the brother-mystics. 
The Bread and Wine, the partaking of them in common, 
the singing and listening together, and the sacred buildings 
are part of the experience of belonging to the Body of Christ 
through whom we penetrate and enter into the intra-trin- 
itarian relation with God. "Through the Son, in the Spirit, 
to the Father." 

The more platonic view of most individualistic mystics 
concerning the body, the visible world, the fellow-worshiper, 
the voices about him, has never been able to shed completely 
a native, pre-rational dualism. It may be unnoticed, but it is 
there. In Christianity, this anti-creature attitude has trickled 
down into popular piety, in and out of the liturgy, in public 
and in private worship. It finds something not to its liking, 
something coarse and unrefined, in the Christian and sacra- 
mental conviction that God is found in intimacy with the 
brothers of the holy community through the shared words 
and deeds of public worship. 

"Dialogue Mass" has not overcome this bent of the average 
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Christian man and woman lay, religious and clergy. It has 
made it more obvious. That is why any reform and renewal 
in our public worship which would do away with inconsis- 
tencies, extraneous growths, misunderstandings and allegor- 
ical outcroppings, must still face this basic problem. It has to 
try to recapture the "singleness of eye," the new sight of the 
other in the Body of Christ. To have an encounter with the 
triune God via the brother Christian and the outward things 
of the Mystery is a new religious experience, almost unknown 
to the post-Tridentine Catholic. The latter has become accus- 
tomed to seeking God's "tete--tete" with him through the 
reserved Species, a point of contact with the 'Infinitely 
Other" in a physical place. We cannot forget that late 
medieval times saw debates about which was preferable: 
Communion "through the eyes," by gazing on the Host, or 
through sacramental eating. 

This attitude prevents the symbolism so basic to the very 
idea of sacrament from coming alive. Theological speculation, 
burrowing further and further into the symbolized, at the cost 
of serving the symbol (meal, bread and wine, word), has 
blinded many to the ecclesial character of the holy Eucharist. 
This churchly or community aspect of the Mass is not merely 
an aspect, but the most important one. We are the Body of 
Christ. We offer the Body of Christ. We share the Body of 
Christ. It is in, and as, and with the Body of Christ that we 
celebrate our redemption, regularly renew our pledge of 
discipleship and our "yes" to God's covenant. 

If the popular trend since the late Middle Ages is allowed 
to continue to influence theology and to compose devotions 
which neglect the deeply trinitarian nature of this act, then its 
ecclesial character will eventually wither away. It is basic 
for liturgical life that there must be a constant struggle in 
both dogmatic and pastoral fields to save the traditional and 
biblical character of the holy Eucharist as a common experi- 
ence from being eroded and reduced. Already the chalice for 
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all is missing. Frequently, the people's mind and attachment 
is fixed on the tabernacle and the monstrance, which suggest 
a quiet "loving gaze" and an individual orientation rather 
than the full participation and the corporate consciousness 
proper to the Mass. As a matter of fact, it has been observed 
all over the globe that it is Catholics formed in this indi- 
vidualistic (and, in a deep sense, non-sacramental) piety who 
have proved most antagonistic to recent reforms in parochial 
worship. What they should do in their quiet and private 
prayer, as "the alone with the Alone," they insist on carrying 
out in public at Mass. 

Twentieth century men and women have, to a large extent, 
lost the native attitude needed for celebration in common, for 
feasting and eating together. For one thing, the life of the 
city does not leave man enough privacy. Many a faithful 
Catholic is not aware of the analogy of Spring and Easter, the 
dark Winter and the light of the Parousia, the Lauds and 
dawn or Vespers and sunset. There is no use lamenting the 
artificiality of modern life, for, along with the beauty of 
nature, we also discarded the "nasty and brutish" aspects of 
the past. But we must find in the Mass realizations of the 
whole Eucharist, the fullness of the Christian Mystery, with- 
out a forced return to the "good old days.'* Romantic nos- 
talgia, even if dressed up as neo-conservatism, cannot and 
should not succeed. 

Mass is waiting (donee veriiat, "until he comes") for the 
final triumph, when the shadowy liturgy will be replaced by 
the real heavenly banquet of the beatific vision. 

I have felt it necessary to say these things before dealing 
with the aspect of the Mass more familiar to modern Catho- 
lics: the Mass as sacrifice. Too many of us think of "the 
Sacrifice of the Mass" and "the holy Eucharist" as totally 
separate and distinct realities. This is because much well- 
intentioned religious education has been the product of a 
distorted or partial vision of the meaning of Christ and the 
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Church. Before we can understand the sacrificial character of 
the Mass, we must restore the equally basic idea of the 
banquet. The holy meal builds the Church, nourishes the 
Church, unites the Church, in a manner that makes the 
Church's corporateness and * 'community-ness" a matter of 
experience. But that is not all. 

The sacred-supper character of the Mass must be part of 
our teaching if we want the Church to come to life in indi- 
vidual Christians here and now. During our "absence," in 
our walled city of refuge, the world has gone on in its 
habitual way. Looking at the celebration of Mass and its 
texts in their present form, especially the offertory rite and 
the present rites for the Canon, we find it so self-conscious 
of the sacrifice that nothing else is left but sacrifice. Some 
profess to see the Mass expressing the sacrifice in mime. The 
elevation then becomes an offering gesture, and the breaking 
of the host a sign of destruction. The whole offertory, accord- 
ing to these "explanations," is a reenacting of sacrifice. This 
is a terrible confusion begetting new confusions. It ignores 
the dogmatic fact that the Mass is not a mimesis (imitation as 
mimicry) of anything in the life of our Lord. Nor is it an 
"absolute" sacrifice, but a relative one: only in the virtue of 
Christ's absolute and historical sacrifice, which it re-presents 
in a symbol of true but sacramental reality, is the Mass a 
sacrifice at all. 

At a low point of sacramental studies in the last century, 
a famous dogma professor proposed a particularly strange 
solution to the problem of the Mass's sacrificial character. 
He suggested that Christ's "descent" from his throne in 
heaven "into" a small bread (a lowly, created thing), at the 
"bidding" of a simple priest, was the "sacrifice." That such a 
solution could be seriously proposed is evidence of the depths 
to which our understanding of sacramental worship had sunk. 
This "explanation" misses the point, because it makes the 
Mass the locus of a new, absolute sacrifice and destroys its 
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essential oneness with the work of redemption, especially the 
event of Golgotha. Every Mass in this view would be a new 
sacrifice and the unity of Christ's sacrifice would be destroyed. 
It also leaves the sacramental sphere and enters into the 
eschatological realm. 

Indeed the problem of how the Mass can be a sacrifice seems 
to be a misstated problem. In the "little while" of the world 
and time, the mystery of the Mass is a sacramental "making- 
present" of the saving fact through which men are redeemed 
i.e., of the work of Jesus Christ. The theological question is 
how a fact or deed of the past can be present through all ages 
in mystery, not how the Mass itself can be a sacrifice. Its 
sacrificial character is contained in the very notion of the 
Eucharist as sacrament. The baptized have died in his death 
and have risen again to newness of life in his resurrection. In 
that first sacrament of initiation, we are identified with 
Christ's transitus, passover, pilgrimage, with the whole God- 
ward direction of his life on earth. The sacrament is no mere 
imitation or mimicry, no mere acting-out of his deeds, but a 
participation in time yet transcending time in the victory 
of the Savior. The Eucharist is the climactic sacrament of 
initiation and of covenant. At Mass we meet and become one 
in the same Mystery, though repeatedly and at levels of in- 
creasing depth and commitment. It is sacrifice because sacri- 
fice (the yielding of life to life's Source) and resurrection 
dominate all other aspects of the Mystery. 

It is true that resurrection is not within the symbol, the 
separated bread and wine. But we must also keep in mind 
the fact that we have lived our lives with a fragmentary 
attitude toward the sacrament, with overemphasis on its 
static aspect. The vertical motions have overshadowed the 
horizontal. So much so that now we find it difficult to ap- 
proach communion with a psalm on our lips. If one confronts 
the average Catholic with the expression "Lord's Supper" 
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instead of "Mass," he will feel uneasy, as if he had strayed 
into the wrong church. 

Our problem in learning to approach and participate in the 
Mass as a communal meal is not simply a matter of acquiring 
a taste for ancient terms like "Lord's Supper/' It is a matter 
of a whole frame of mind, a whole way of thinking, which 
must be broadened and deepened. For, in this frame of mind, 
the community Christ's redeemed brethren has but a pale, 
neutral role to play. The person-to-sacrament relationship 
is much stronger than ecclesial togetherness. We will "put up 
with" the "others" for practical reasons, but the sacramen- 
tality of their presence either is not even known in its positive 
value or is felt to be irrelevant, or perhaps disturbing to "my" 
communion with our Lord* This dominant attitude is re- 
duced frequently to the notion that Mass is celebrated to 
produce the hosts for communion and adoration. Such a view 
is the end of the liturgy as handed down by the Fathers and 
the tradition of the Church. 

Once the lopsidedness of the popular (and scholarly) atti- 
tude toward the holy Eucharist has been corrected by new and 
primary emphasis on the communal and the ecclesial, the 
Church and its members will be able to stand the impact of 
the post-Christian world with its gigantic blocks of conformist 
individuals. The formed and spiritualized Body of the faith- 
ful and Christ, with its profound dedication to individual 
conscience and freedom, will be so obviously different from 
the unformed masses that the world will almost see and touch 
the Church's soul, the life created by the Holy Spirit. 

First, however, this formed and spiritualized Body, con- 
scious that Christ is in its unity and God is in its love, must be 
fully realized and given a certain visibility in the public wor- 
ship of Christians. The image of the Eucharist (the Mass) 
is always to be "overshadowed" by the Last Supper, where 
twelve definite personalities were welded into one. 



JOSEPH M. CONNOLLY 
The Parish The Church's Incarnation 



Were we to search the history of the Church to 
find it most expressively at worship, one of the haunting pic- 
tures we would find is that presented in the second genera- 
tion of Christianity by St. Ignatius of Antioch. Ignatius en- 
visions a marvelously synchronized and harmonized service: 
the bishop surrounded by his priests, his ministers, his people 
all achieving unity in prayer, in readings, in the breaking 
of the bread. He sees in this communal worship-act of the 
baptized, under the presidency of their ordained overseer, 
the concretely existing Church of Christ. The worshiping 
community, in a sense, makes the Church, realizes it, demon- 
strates it. 

This unity at worship around the bishop haunts our im- 
aginations precisely because our situation is so different. The 
Church we live in today is not that of a few people in a 
given city, or in a few cities. We are a Church of almost 
half a billion people, a Church which is scattered across 
the mountains as man is scattered through the land. Yet 
this present Church, as large as it is, must have some locus, 
some place where its visible unity becomes a living, dynamic 
reality. 

The fathers of the Second Vatican Council, in their intro- 
ductory chapter on Christian worship, recall this haunting 
vision of the Church united around its bishop. They admit 
that this is an impossible ideal under present sociological cir- 
cumstances. But they point out that, below the level of bishop 
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and diocese, there are other institutions within the Church 
which show forth its unity in a similar manner institutions 
in which the community, with its ministers and its presiding 
person, manifests the same organic life and being. First place 
of honor among these is given by the council fathers to the 
parish. 

In the parish we find a presiding person, the priest, assisted 
not necessarily by "sacred ministers" but by ministers who 
read the Scriptures, who lead the singing and the spoken 
prayer, who perform the function of lector-commentator, 
both joined closely with the faithful, who are also active. 
The Church building itself is a holy place, and within it the 
Holy of Holies. The pastor and the men of the parish lead 
all the people of the parish in the worship and praise of the 
Father, in Spirit and in truth, through Christ the Lord. 

If we are to make of parish worship what the fathers of the 
Council so ardently desire and what the needs of the Church 
demand, we must give extensive study to the nature of the 
parish and what it is today. We have to turn to sociologists 
to get the facts. Sociologically, what is the existent parish? 
Theologians must think seriously about the organic local 
Christian community. Beyond that, laymen, all of whom 
are members of a parish, must reflect on their experience of 
the parish and on their role as its members. Pastors and all 
priests who are in parish work need to make the same kind 
of appraisal. 

This chapter is concerned only with offering some guide- 
lines, some indications of where the scholars can do research 
and where all of us can begin our reflecton. We will, of 
course, start with the parish as a worshiping community. 
Then we must go deeper and see the parish as Christ forming 
souls today. We must go out and see the parish as the leaven 
of Christ's law of love in the city of men. And finally we 
must look at the relationship that exists between the parish 
and the large Church, the universal Church. 
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parish Mass to this degree of experience of oneness with each 
other and oneness with Christ, have reached a climax in our 
time, with the coming of the Council. If the labors of the 
council fathers are to bear the fruit they pray for, each parish 
must be conscious of itself as responsible for the work of the 
Council. It must understand itself as an integral part of the 
Church and realize that papal statements and conciliar de- 
crees are dead letters if they are not reduced to action on all 
levels. We will discuss this more thoroughly later in this 
chapter. Meanwhile we want to be aware, during this transi- 
tion period, as the worship of the parish begins to grow in 
meaning and participation, of the churchly dimension to 
these parish efforts. 

In addition to the eucharistic celebration, the parish also 
worships in the celebration of the other sacraments and in its 
various "devotions" and other services. Here, too, a sense 
and experience of community are essential. Public worship, 
for the parish as for the Church as a whole, does not engross 
or encompass all of the activity of the parish, but it is the goal 
towards which all activity leads, and it is the source from 
which all activity gathers its strength. 

What are some of the other aspects and functions of the 
parish? The parish is Christ, today, in this location, teaching 
his saving Word, saving men from their sins and making 
saints of them. It is certainly true to say that the Church has 
a teaching job even more extensive than its services of public 
worship, for its job is saving; the Church's job is making 
saints. 

And who are these potential saints, whom the Church must 
reach, inspire, educate, and encourage in holiness? Are we 
to look for them only among the tiny band of parishioners, 
of "practicing Catholics'? Even among these, we must learn 
to look at all parishioners, adults as well as children, the 
learned as well as those who approach life in a more simple 
way. But we cannot restrict our vision to parishioners. We 
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have to look at the total population of our parish territory. 
In this vast group there are many committed, practicing 
Protestants and Jews. There are some agnostics, and many 
who are Catholic or Protestant or Jewish only nominally 
and here is a fertile field for converts. Some of these indeed, 
though without church ties, have a deep sense of personal 
vocation and are in search of Christ and his truth. 

Briefly, the Church in its work of forming saints has a 
responsibility to those who immediately own it as Mother, 
adults as well as children. It also has a responsibility to those 
who, as Canon Law says, "are entrusted to the pastor in the 
Lord" those non-Catholics, unaffiliated with any church 
group, to whom we can have a direct mission of conversion, 
and those other non-Catholics, to whom we have not the 
mission of conversion but the mission of attracting and draw- 
ing and cooperating-with toward unity. The parish must 
teach and form its own. It must convert the uncommitted 
outsider. And it must be part of the ecumenical movement. 

Unfortunately, when we think of the parish Church as 
teacher, our attention is focussed immediately on the school, 
and often it stops there. The price we have paid for our 
school system in the United States is that the parish has 
become almost a child-centered institution. In the frenzy to 
enroll children, to provide teachers and classrooms for them, 
to raise money for the educational enterprise, the school be- 
comes the parish, and the Church is but an adjunct. What 
better illustration could we find of a tail wagging a dog? 

Anyone who has been deeply involved in the educational 
process knows that education does not stop when one is out of 
school. He knows too that the people most difficult to edu- 
cate are precisely those not-yet-matured people whom we call 
children. It might be rash to judge the adage, "Give me a 
child when he is young, and he is mine for life," as completely 
false, but it certainly is not completely true, not gospel-true. 

Every person in the parish needs to continue to grow. The 
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marvels of the Word, the Christ, are never exhausted. And 
the parish must be the agency, the normal agency, through 
which Christ takes ever further and deeper possession of the 
mind, the heart, the emotions of each person. I am not 
advocating that every parish develop a complete adult educa- 
tion program. What I am going to suggest is that this teach- 
ing function, this formation of the adult parishioner, is best 
achieved by adequately developed and matured public wor- 
ship. Language which speaks to all men the marvelously 
imaginative language of Sacred Scripture; action which speaks 
to all men the wondrous symbolic action of the sacred 
liturgy: this is the normal school for the disciples of the Lord. 

When we look at the parish as a part of the mission out- 
reach of the Church, we see a need to call parishioners to their 
responsibility towards their disenfranchised brothers. The 
parish must form a catechumenate that is to say, an organic 
part of the parish which will send laborers into the vineyard, 
men who will become fishers of their fellows, sharing the 
things of die spirit. In this catechumenate, there will be men 
and women (obviously lay-people, if we are to catechize large 
numbers of people) who will give formal training, in classes, 
to the potential convert. But, above all, the convert must 
come to an experience of the parish as a community, where 
it is most a community, at Mass. 

In this year of grace, in view of the novelty of the Church's 
involvement in ecumenical activities, it would be rash to 
attempt to sketch fully the parish's responsibility in this area. 
We have yet to find out what we must do. We have to think 
and we have to experiment. All we can do now is voice hopes 
and offer intentions for prayer. Certainly the parish must 
constantly pray, as Archbishop Shehan of Baltimore prays in 
his 1962 pastoral letter on unity, that "Almighty God will 
forgive and undo the sins we Catholics have committed 
against unity in our time, and past times, in this diocese and 
other dioceses." The parish must be no longer a scandal and 
a stumbling-block to other Christians and to non-Christians 
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in the neighborhood. And at the very least the parish can 
cooperate and work well with men and women of other and 
of no faith in solving the social problems of the area. If the 
parish takes seriously its task of forming saints, it must direct 
its attention at all persons within the parish limits; adult and 
child members, unattached and nominal Christians and Jews, 
and committed, churched people. 

Continuing the work of Christ in the world, the Church 
not only teaches and saves and makes men holy, the Church 
also must give service. It has a ministry to fulfill in loving 
service to all neighbors, in the spirit of the Good Samaritan 
and his undiscriminating definition of "neighbor." Do any 
of us deny that the Church has a role to play in the human 
city? And if the Church universal has such a role, certainly 
the parish has it for this concrete community and location. 
Papal encyclicals have reiterated again and again the necessity 
of this role, and have offered general guide-lines for its ful- 
filment. They tell us that what the Christian community 
brings to the human city is most importantly the love of 
Christ, not laws or rules or injunctions. A city gorged on 
material treasures, a city almost stupefied by its own distrac- 
tions, such a city needs men and women who shine radiantly 
with the love of Christ our Lord. 

The City of Man is confronted by vast and complex prob- 
lems. Its desire for peace has not brought peace among men, 
among families, among the various groups in our com- 
munities, among nations. "Blessed are the peacemakers." 
Above everything else in this temporal mission, the parish 
must become an unwearied advocate of peace, the source of 
which can only be Jesus Christ. 

Christ in the City of Man this is the parish. For the parish 
is a real part of the City of Man. When sociologists examine 
a city, they find a grouping of persons. They also find a 
grouping of institutions. The parish itself, in one aspect, is 
such an institution, or series of institutions. On the national 
level we are told that after government itself, the churches are 
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the biggest builders. Labor-management policies, hiring and 
promotion policies of the Church as construction employer 
these are institutional ways in which the Church exercises a 
tremendous influence in the City of Man. If, in letting con- 
tracts for construction, Church institutions practice injustice 
and violate charity, it doesn't much matter whether or not 
the theological content of the social encyclicals is preached on 
Sunday. The Church cannot successfully combine a bearing 
witness to Christ before persons and a bearing witness to the 
forces of evil before the institutions of society. 

But the parish is more than merely a part of the City of 
Men. The parish should be the "soul" of this portion of the 
human community. The new world being born in our times 
is in search of a soul, and the only person who can give a soul 
to this city is Christ, the glorious Christ in heaven, at work 
here and now in this parish. When we try to envision the 
Church in its parochial dimension as the soul of the City of 
Men, we think of its teaching, we think of its witness. But 
we find, basically, that it must become the motive power, the 
source of energy for making the City of Men worthy of the 
sons and daughters of God. 

Justice binds a society together. But a society which ob- 
serves only justice is not a human community. Love alone 
transmutes a society into a community. The state, the civil 
authority, secular institutions by their very structure can 
call forth only the resources of justice. The Church alone has, 
as its life blood, the love of God for man. Therefore, the 
parish must be the radiant furnace of charity, lubricating 
justice and ennobling it. 

Of all the city's distressing problems, the gravest is that 
connected with "race" segregation, discrimination, preju- 
dice. Those observers are profoundly correct who have said 
that white America will have to have the Negro to hate until 
white America has solved its problem, and when white 
America has solved its problem, it will no longer need to hate 
the Negro, but will be able to reach out to him as brother. 
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What causes this need for white America to hate, or for 
Germany to exterminate six million Jews, or for the western 
world to blow itself up in the first and second World Wars 
and possibly, horribly, in the impending third? Is it not that 
modern man senses himself as unlovable? He cannot love 
himself, and since he cannot love himself he cannot love his 
brother? 

How relevant this condition is to the gospel of Jesus! "My 
Father is your friend." "In this we know God's love, that he 
has first loved us." If we can take modern man and help him 
see, with searching clarity, his own despicable failures and 
faults and sins, and at the same time help him experience the 
fact that God loves him in his sins, in spite of his sins, because 
of his sins, beyond his sins, we shall have helped white 
America to be at peace with itself so that it can turn and 
look at its brother with love. But it is important that we 
help man experience this divine love. It is not enough that 
he learn it from the ears up. It is not enough that the Church 
should speak mere words. How can the Church effectively 
proclaim this truth, how can it create the experience of this 
love? Not by solemn conclaves of cardinals; not by entourages 
of bishops, monsignori and pastors; but by means of a serious 
nurture and cleansing and development of its millions of 
living, loving Christians, at their own hearthstone, the parish 
Church. Thus it becomes the soul of the City of Man. 

The parish stands in relation not only to God, its Father 
and Master in worship, not only to its neighbors and to the 
civic community as a ministry of love and service, but also to 
the universal Church. The parish is a part, an integral and 
organic part, of the whole Church, the Body of Christ. If the 
parish is to be truly one with the Church, it must enter into 
fruitful conversation, dialogue, communication with its sister 
churches in the diocese and throughout the world. By itself 
it is small and weak. It stands to receive much from the wide 
world of the faithful. Nevertheless, since it is so real, so here 
and now, it can speak for its people and for its separated 
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brothers to the universal Church. One o the inexplicable 
graces of the modern Church has been the number of recent 
popes who have possessed extraordinary vision, who have 
looked at the world with eyes of love, who have diagnosed ills 
and prescribed remedies. But so prophetic a papacy has been 
hampered and made ineffective because on a diocesan and 
parochial level the lament of Pius XI has been justified: "I 
might just as well write these encyclicals and throw them in 
the Tiber." 

Sensing itself as part of the Church catholic, the parish 
must be aware of what the bishop is saying to the diocese, of 
what the national hierarchy is saying to the country. And it 
must attend with great care to what popes and councils are 
saying to the whole Church and to the world. Its listening 
cannot be merely speculative. It must listen with vigor. It 
must listen with intelligence. It must listen with a willingness 
to take the message that is given and make it real in this 
location. 

No conversation from Rome to the world, from the bishop 
to the parish, is a monologue. In a community, in a family, 
monologues are intolerable. These communications must be 
true conversations. Just as the parish has a responsibility to 
listen to the bishop, to the national hierarchy, to the pope and 
council, so also the parish has a responsibility to speak to its 
bishop, to its national hierarchy, to the pope and to the 
council. If it would meet these responsibilities, its members 
must be conscious that they are in their Father's house. Then 
we will feel free to speak of our needs, of our conditions, of 
the real problems which worry and frustrate us, to our fathers 
in Christ. To the extent that the bishop is counselled and 
advised by the experience of his parishes to that extent will 
the Church be a living, dynamic community. 

This responsibility for speaking to the larger Church calls 
for the same virtue in the parish that it calls for in the indi- 
vidual Christian who would bear a prophetic witness. The 
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word of the parish to the universal Church must be a word 
of love; it must be a word of patience; it must be a word that 
is translated into the experiential language of the listener. 
For example, when a small, chiefly Negro parish cries out for 
justice to its diocese, it is heard, not by an abstract "diocese," 
but by the bishop, administrators, curial officials. When its 
cry of anguish is uttered, it must be uttered in a language 
which is meaningful. 

If Catholic hospital administrators are unjustly running 
segregated hospitals, the anguish of the parish is not suffi- 
ciently communicated to the bishop by a vocabulary of 
Aristotelian justice. The parish's word must carry the sense 
of scandal that is involved. When the parish wishes to speak 
to the larger Church on the need for cooperation with the 
city, the human community, the ward or neighborhood, it 
must find a word which will reach the lay advisors who will 
undoubtedly be consulted on the diocesan level. Perhaps 
it is necessary to address them in financial terms, or in 
political terms. If the parish is to be an effective voice alerting 
the larger units of Christ's Body, it must speak a language 
which can be heard and which is intelligible. Bishop Waters, 
of Raleigh, summed it up beautifully when he said: "If I love 
you enough, I will speak so you can listen . . . And if you love 
me enough, you will listen so you can hear." 

The parish is the Church universal, here and now. The 
parish is Christ, worshiping with these people in this place, 
worshiping the Father in spirit and in truth. The parish is 
Christ saving and making saints. The parish is Christ ad- 
ministering not only the law of his love but his very love to 
the City of Men in this neighborhood. The parish is Christ 
speaking to Christ: the large Church speaking to the small 
Church, the small Church speaking to the large Church. This 
is not an idealistic portrait of a parish. This is a simple state- 
ment of the minimal requirements which a parish must meet 
if it is to be a functioning organ in the Body of Christ. 
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We Catholics are often accused of considering our 
religion as a purely personal matter which we have tucked 
away in a water-tight compartment of life. According to this 
view, we look on our relations with God as private and we 
pursue them in our inner sanctuary of the soul, where no 
one else has a right to enter. Of course, we have the Church 
to help us and guide us in our efforts to save our souls, but 
still, religion is a private matter. Our work as salesmen, 
bakers, office-workers, housewives, etc., has little to do with 
our salvation. Watching television, doing chores around the 
house, playing with the children, membership in a union, 
reading the newspapers, voting for a certain political candi- 
date and all the other aspects of life also have little to do with 
our religion (as long as we do not break any laws or com- 
mandments). In short, religion boils down to loving and 
obeying God as best we can in a "me and God" relationship 
in the hope of eternal salvation after this life is over. 

What is wrong with such a view? Why is it criticized? Well, 
we are told, we simply can't separate religion from the rest 
of our life. We aren't Catholics only when we pray or go to 
Mass or confession; we are Catholics at every moment of the 
day at work, at home, no matter what we are doing. And 
this makes a difference and not just from the viewpoint of 
being good or bad, of "practicing" virtue or not. On a much 
deeper level, the whole of human life is involved in our 
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Christianity. In fact, the most authentic Christian view of 
life, work, and the world shows us a richer, deeper meaning 
than most of us have suspected. And that is what this chapter 
will try to do: examine our faith for a more satisfactory 
understanding of the relationship between religion and the 
whole of life. 

To begin, perhaps we need to re-examine what we believe 
religion to be before we can see how it relates to the rest of 
life. The very way that statement is phrased indicates our 
basic problem; we can't really divide "religion" and "the rest 
of life." We can't say that life is composed of more or less 
separate elements: work, family, recreation, community, 
social life, religion, etc. It would be more proper to think of 
ourselves first as human beings, as particular persons, who are 
involved in all sorts of relationships. Whether we think of 
ourselves as parent, worker, citizen, music lover, TV fan, 
Catholic, Democrat, or whatever, we are individual persons 
at all times complete in all that makes up our life. No matter 
what we may be doing at any given moment, we are the same 
complete persons. 

Religion, quite simply, is the exchange or interaction of 
love between persons and God. When God calls us to accept 
his love and his life, to enter his kingdom and live forever in 
glory as his adopted sons, he calls the whole person. He 
doesn't ask for a part of our time, for a share of our life; he 
asks for us, for our entire life, complete in its every aspect. 

Before we can explore the practical consequences of this 
line of thought, we need to understand the way in which our 
Father gives his love to us, the way in which we are to respond 
and live the life he offers. We must understand God's plan, 
his grand design for all mankind and all creation. We must 
be certain that we understand the divine plan in the most 
accurate, authentic way. Unfortunately, many of us are not 
so accurate as we are certain. After all, it was a long time ago 
that we first learned the fundamentals of our faith and we 
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have been carrying them around with us ever since, couched 
in terms contrived for children. It should be no surprise that 
much we take for granted actually lacks the full force of its 
meaning and importance. 

Since this subject is dealt with in other chapters, we need 
only consider those central factors of the history of salvation 
which bear directly on the liturgy and its relation to the whole 
of life. 

Sacred Scripture tells us that God looked upon his creation 
as good. Its beauty and majesty mirrored his own. Man was 
to be master of this creation, to use it in peace and harmony, 
enlightened by God. But when man knowingly turned from 
God, he stumbled and fell. Original sin we call it, and we 
speak of "our fallen nature," but these terms in themselves do 
not convey the profound, chaotic consequences that followed. 

Man could no longer master the world or himself properly. 
The harmony and peace were gone, and so was man's under- 
standing of God and his plan. Creation went haywire, as it 
were. Suffering, anguish, fear, hatred, evil of every kind fell 
to man. But worst of all, man had to endure what was un- 
bearable: ignorance and death. Beset by evil, he would live 
without knowing why, and he would die in the same darkness. 
Death was the end doom at the end of a futile, miserable 
life. There was no heaven for him, just death, so far as he 
could see, and nothingness. The terrifying point to be recog- 
nized is that there actually was nothing else but death, 
followed by some sort of shadowy, empty, abandoned exist- 
ence for the soul. It isn't that man didn't know anything 
else; there was nothing else. 

This, then, is what Jesus saved us from. He rescued us 
from death and all its frightening horror and futility. He did 
so by experiencing it himself. Jesus died, enduring not only 
physical pain but actually knowing the abandonment of the 
nether-world. As our creed says, "he descended into hell." It 
was from out of this total death that his Father raised him up, 
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filling him with the power and the glory of the Spirit. The 
Father accepted the life Jesus lived in perfect love and the 
death he died in perfect obedience, and conferred upon him 
a new life, making him the firstborn of a new race of men- 
men who are to live in glory as sons of God, freed from ignor- 
ance and sin, death and all evil. 

Note that Christ's victory signalled triumph over all the 
forces of evil, not just death. All the consequences of sin are 
to be banished and creation is to be restored to a new harmony 
and peace. Precisely what this means we can only imagine, 
for we still suffer the consequences of sin; ours is still a fallen, 
distorted nature. But we know that the decisive battle with 
evil has been won by Christ; we know by faith what the out- 
come will be. 

But in the meantime, as God's plan slowly unfolds and 
creation moves toward its ultimate destiny, we must as free 
men engage in the same struggle. Our salvation is not auto- 
matic. Christ died for all men, but all men are not saved. 
Each person must choose for himself and must become one 
with Jesus, identified with him and his victory in the sight 
of the Father. Each man, clothed with "the armor of light," 
must overcome that evil which entangles him and the world. 

As we know, we enter into Christ by symbolically sharing 
his death and resurrection in the waters of Baptism. And we 
know that the covenant through which God communicates 
to us the new life of the Spirit is renewed in every Mass. 
There, at the altar, Christ's redemptive work is commem- 
orated, and there exercising the Spirit of faith within us 
we commit ourselves before God and man in union with 
Christ, accepting the pledge of eternal life which the Father 
offers in the flesh and blood of his Son. The full reality of 
the Mass has been developed in other chapters, so we may be 
excused if we focus on the one aspect of it which reveals most 
fully its relationship to daily life: the commitment involved. 

No matter how dimly he may recognize it, the Christian 
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makes a twofold commitment in every Mass. On the one 
hand, he commits himself and his whole life to God; he turns 
himself over to his Father in humble submission, in obedient 
worship; he gives the gift of himself. On the other hand, 
when he accepts the Father's return Gift, another commit- 
ment is made. He pledges himself to the life of a "new man 
in Christ" a life of love and peace, a life in which there is 
no place for sin, a life of bearing witness to Christ, a life 
which contributes to the building up of the Kingdom of God. 
Both these commitments which we shall see are the in- 
separable sides of the one Christian coin deserve further 
explanation. 

When the individual Christian joins his brothers for the 
celebration of Mass, he does not surrender his individuality; 
he is not merely one of a crowd. He is no less involved in the 
Mass than he is in the most intense moments of his private 
prayer. The Mass is celebrated by a community of persons, 
each of whom is fully, personally involved in the one common 
prayer-action. Each person wishes to unite himself with the 
others, so that together with Christ, and through him, and in 
him they may renew the work of their redemption, continu- 
ing it "until he comes," in order that they may have life. 

The point here is that persons are involved, each one sum- 
ming up in himself the whole of his life and work. When 
they present themselves at the altar, they present the totality 
of who and what they are. Perhaps an example would be 
useful. We have all had the experience of knowing someone 
in one context only say, as the pharmacist in the neighbor- 
hood drugstore. We know him only as a man who is dedi- 
cated to his profession. Apparently, pharmacy is his consum- 
ing interest, the chief preoccupation of his life. Then one day 
we meet him at a party in a neighbor's home. We find he 
has a wife and that his life with her has been full and varied; 
they have children to whom they are lovingly committed. 
They are active members of the PTA and they work hard for 
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their party during election years. Music and books on the 
Civil War are among their choice pleasures. They have been 
good Catholics all their lives, it would seem, and their pastor 
loves them. The more we get to know our friends, the more 
we like them. We now see them as real persons. The man is 
no longer an impersonal dispenser of expensive drugs. 

Keep in mind that our friend's librarian sees him as a Civil 
War buff. His pastor sees him primarily as a soul to be cared 
for. The PTA is satisfied to know him as a willing committee 
worker. The children, the hi-fi salesman, the precinct chair- 
man all have their own limited insights. But for all this, 
our man is still a person. And when he goes to Mass, that's 
how God sees him: the whole man. And that's how he should 
present himself to God, not in any shallow fashion, excluding 
this or that dimension of life as "indifferent." 

The Christian stands before the altar and, in effect, says, 
"Here I am, Lord." He knows that God's knowledge of him 
encompasses everything more than he knows of himself. This 
is what he offers, for whatever it is worth: his entire life and 
being. If, in fact, the Christian does not approach the Mass 
with this attitude, if he looks upon the Mass as an action of 
the priest which does not call for a profound personal commit- 
ment on his part, then his grasp of some central Christian 
realities is indeed lacking depth. The weakness may not be 
his fault, but a weakness it remains. 

A correct appreciation of the Mass includes an awareness 
that the individual is committing himself in a community act 
of faith and worship. The individual's gift of himself becomes 
"an acceptable sacrifice" because it is offered in union with 
the perfect gift of Christ. Present in the community, Christ 
absorbs so to speak the collective lives of all his members 
and presents them to the Father. The Eucharist, then, may be 
seen as "the whole Christ" Head and members offering 
praise and sacrifice, love and adoration, in thanksgiving for 
God's saving goodness. We know that Jesus is ever-pleasing 
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to his Father, and in faith we believe that the Father's pleas- 
ure shines also on us because we are one with his Son. We 
know that our gift of ourselves is accepted because it is swept 
up in Christ's gift of himself. 

This lends a new value, a new dignity to our lives. To the 
natural worth of our life and work (which, as we shall see, is 
greater than we seem to think), there is added the blessing of 
our Father. The most trivial detail of our daily routine has 
meaning simply because it is a part of the fabric of human life, 
and this fabric save our sins God recognizes as woven in 
his service, according to a pattern of his own design. In the 
deepest sense, our lives belong to God. We are his more than 
we are our own. What he asks of us is that we freely and 
consciously give ourselves to him as he gives himself to us. 

These notions suggest the sort of commitment that the 
Christian should bring to the Mass. At least we have seen 
that man's relationship with God necessarily calls for man to 
give himself completely, excluding no aspect of his life. We 
can now examine the sort of commitment the Christian takes 
away from Mass. 

St. Paul exhorted the Christians of his age and every age- 
to "put off the old man and put on the new." To be a fol- 
lower of Christ, one must turn away from sinful ways and live 
according to the new law, which is a law of fraternal love. The 
sacred scriptures, especially the New Testament, are filled 
with parables, sayings, and instructions which point to a 
central fact: the life Jesus calls us to is a life of love and peace. 
As Catholics of the twentieth century, we seem to take this for 
granted and then to put it in storage in the attic of our minds. 
It seems to be one more thing to be accepted intellectually, 
but it doesn't seem to demand action. 

Granted that we are generous in supporting various Catho- 
lic charitable activities, there is something impersonal about 
our approach to the obligation of charity. We send our money 
to do our work. We are not so quick to give of ourselves. 
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Consider the man whose car has broken down and whose 
wave for help we answer with only a slight guilt feeling, 
promptly suppressed as we pass by. Consider the poor among 
us, the sick, the hungry, the oppressed, the aged, the for- 
gotten, the underprivileged. To what extent are we personally 
moved by their plight? Enough to make us touch them, work 
with them and for them? Most of us do not have to look be- 
yond the circle of our own family, friends, and neighborhood 
to find victims of neglect by Christians. If we lift our eyes 
beyond, to the country at large, to the struggling masses of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, who can remain indifferent 
and still call himself Christian? 

Somehow, all this has a familiar ring to it. In sermons, 
talks, pastoral letters, magazines, we have heard it all before. 
And we have little trouble in tucking such pious exhortations 
up there in the attic with the basic notion of love and peace. 
It's all unreal, impractical, extreme, and apparently not truly 
an essential ingredient of Christianity. The fact of the matter 
is that we have experienced Christianity in a way that does 
exclude any compelling drive to serve others in love. We 
"know" by this experience that the faith does not demand 
great love (beyond family and friends, whom we would love 
anyway). Furthermore, the way we were taught the faith did 
not successfully inculcate the notion that Christians must 
seek their fulfillment in building up a community of fraternal 
love. The formal instruction we received seemed to empha- 
size duties, laws, and obligations to be met more in justice 
than in love. We were so impressed by the need to "save our 
own souls" that we have held this to be our primary purpose, 
and we have been interested almost exclusively in what we 
must do, in the minimum essentials. And since the element 
of communal love and service was missing, we thought only 
about ourselves and those laws of personal morality and 
religious observance which we absolutely must keep. Avoid- 
ing sin loomed larger than pursuing virtue Given this back- 
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ground and experience, it is not surprising that latter-day 
appeals to love do not grip us with crucial urgency. 

The commitment contracted in the Mass is none other than 
the very commitment we make when we accept Christ and 
become Christians. If we have an incomplete understanding 
of the Christian life to begin with, the full import of the Mass 
in our lives is bound to be unknown to us, too. It would be 
pertinent, then, to outline here if only sketchily at least that 
aspect of Christianity which we seem to neglect: its nature 
as a community bound together by love. 

It is a truism to say that all things are intended for the 
honor and glory of God. We believe that to be the purpose of 
all creation and of every individual. My purpose as a man is 
to give honor and glory to God. While trying to do so, I hope 
I will be saved, but still, my first thought should be for God 
and his glory, not for myself. Objectively, God deserves my 
praise and worship even if he does not save me. The point 
being made is that we make a dangerous mistake when we 
center our religious attention on our own salvation first and 
on God's glory second. This may seem to be a mere subtle 
difference in emphasis (after all, we may say, our salvation 
gives glory to God, doesn't it?), but it has serious practical 
consequences. If we seek first the kingdom of God and his 
glory, all else will be given to us including our salvation. If 
we seek first our own salvation, we might discover that we 
have followed a path of self concern that led away from God. 
The proper attitude opens our hearts wider and makes us 
more sensitive to the full scope of God's will; we do not 
focus only on those aspects of his will which concern us 
personally and directly in the narrowest sense. 

If we turn, as self lessly as possible, to a study of God's re- 
vealed will, we see rather quickly that he views all mankind 
as one. In fact there is a unity intended for all creation, which 
was destroyed by sin and which is now being renewed by 
Christ, through us. The basic unity of men one with another 
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is a fundamental teaching of the Church. Without this doc- 
trine, our belief in original sin is groundless. It was the fall 
of one man which brought about the fall of all, and it was the 
victory of one Man which overcame the fall for all. Here 
again, it must be remembered that the unity of the human 
family does not negate the uniqueness of each individual. 
The point being made is that man finds his personal fulfill- 
ment within the unity desired by God. 

To illustrate this, we need only recall the new-born infant. 
The baby is concerned only with himself and his immediate 
needs and satisfaction. The world, it seems to him, exists to 
see to it that he is fed and changed, warm and cozy. He loves 
only himself and expects the love of his parents as his due. 
But he learns relatively soon that the others around him have 
rights, too. All toys are not his toys. And his parents must 
share their time and attention among the other children. The 
child learns to love a little, to seek the happiness and pleasure 
of others. Beyond the family he finds other communities to 
which he must accommodate himself for his own sake as 
well as the communities'. Two factors are at work here: his 
growing capacity to give himself in love, and his maturing 
relationship with the world around him. 

At this point in mankind's history, we have learned to 
relate ourselves, to accommodate ourselves (more or less 
successfully) to family, parish, community, state, nation; and 
all the various "communities" or associations in which we are 
obviously and directly involved. Our relationship with men 
beyond these communities is beginning to dawn upon us. The 
United Nations, our national foreign aid program, the Peace 
Corps, laymen going into the mission fields, the papal en- 
cyclical Pacem in Terr is > are just a few of the many signs that 
we are starting to recognize our mutual interdependence and 
solidarity. Communism, in its own distorted way, can surely 
be seen as inspired by a vision of world-wide political and 
economic unity for the benefit of man and society; the ideal 
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at least (which is not quite the same as the Soviet-Chinese 
system we oppose) strikes a responsive chord in the deepest 
chambers of the human heart. 

Within the Christian community we seem to be climbing 
towards that higher peak which will provide us with the final 
and total view. In such a God-given perspective we shall see 
that all men are truly brothers in the one human family, 
bound together as one by nature, purpose, and destiny. The 
fate of one man is bound up with the fate of all. When one 
man falls, the others are held back. When one man grows in 
wisdom and in strength, all benefit. Of course, this is not 
immediately apparent in our day to day lives, but seen from 
the vantage point of history, it is an inescapable reality. 
Mankind moves through time, progressing slowly upward 
to its ultimate destiny. Ignorance, war, poverty, evils of all 
kinds slow it down, hold it back here and there, but always 
mankind struggles toward that freedom, that truth, goodness, 
and beauty which is God. 

If we compare our experience as the human family with 
the infant described above, we might say that our capacity 
to love is expanding and our relationships with each other 
and the world are maturing. It would seem that this stage of 
history is comparable to early adolescence, with its pain and 
contradictions, its tentative groping for maturity and occa- 
sional lapses into childishness. But at least we are approach- 
ing a stage where fear and selfishness will more and more 
give way to love and fraternity. 

A view such as this is necessary if we are ever to appreciate 
the true meaning of life. Our human tasks and our human 
condition are given their proper value and dignity if we see 
them in relation to God's plan. Three points, listed in 
arbitrary order in the next three paragraphs, will help make 
this clear. 

First, our work constitutes our contribution to human 
society. In its own way, each man's work is important to 
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others; we are mutually interdependent to a staggering de- 
gree. When we stop to think of it, we realize that the things 
we see and do and use in any one day are the results of the 
work of hundreds and thousands of other people. There is 
dignity in all this human work, for it is God's plan that men 
should work together, serve each other, and build up a world 
that makes full and proper use of his creation. 

Second, work is not the only element of life which gives 
man dignity. Parenthood is clearly an exercise of man's 
nature as designed by God, and as such, it is good. The same 
is true if not so clear of other human activities. Human 
love and marriage, for instance, are not simply to be tolerated 
as a means to an end, as a concession to "the base, animal 
side of man's nature." Rather it should be seen as an integral, 
holy, and wholesome aspect of human life as God planned it. 
And as such, it, too, is good in itself. So also with other human 
activities and associations; directly or indirectly they can 
contribute to the well-being and fulfillment of man. There- 
fore, our involvement in the PTA, civic groups, political 
parties, trade unions, professional associations, credit unions 
and cooperatives, the NAACP, community improvement 
groups, charitable and educational projects, and other such 
activities are ways in which the common good is served. 
Granted that men may disagree on what the common good is 
or how best to serve it, and that some of them may be in error, 
the fact remains that the exercise of human relationships and 
service is a good, for it is in harmony with our nature. 

Third, we need to recognize the value of leisure in human 
life. Usually we attempt to justify our recreation by pointing 
out that it refreshes us for the tasks that are ahead. We are 
so work-oriented that we are almost ashamed of time-off, idle- 
ness, and the pursuit of beauty or "culture." Art is to be a 
hobby; we expect the poet to work for a living, the musician 
to have a daytime job, the sculptor to sculpt after he has 
earned his keep in doing something "useful." Here again we 
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have adopted a distorted view of human life. God has built 
into us a hunger for beauty, for goodness, and for truth. In 
seeking to satisfy that hunger, we find him, for he is beauty, 
goodness, and truth. We find him reflected in nature, in the 
joy and fulfillment of human friendships, in art and poetry, 
in comedy and drama, in travel and in novels, in music and 
in quiet thought. These things are not ''extras" in life, 
luxurious desserts for those who have the time and money; 
they are essential to man. Without them, man cannot be 
fully man; he shrivels up and slowly dies. A civilization that 
does not afford leisure and the arts to its people has not com- 
pleted its work. The way this relates to the Mass and the 
house of God is considered in the last chapter. 

Thus we can appreciate the value of the gift of ourselves 
at the altar. Our faithful service, our stewardship over the 
things of this world, our human experience are consecrated, 
transformed by Christ into "an acceptable sacrifice" and 
joined to his unending gift of himself before the throne of his 
Father. The natural goodness of human life is brought to an 
even greater dignity in the unity of the divine and human in 
Christ. He is bringing creation back to his Father by his 
intimate union with men, drawing them their lives and work 
ever more deeply into himself. Christ works through our 
human lives to complete his mission of redeeming this world 
from the grip of sin and leading it into glory. 

Every Mass we attend should bring us more and more 
deeply into Christ. The more he fills us, the more will we be 
instruments in his hands, until finally we live more by his 
will than our own. Then will our lives truly share in his work 
of perfecting creation and leading all men to salvation. In 
brief, we may see Christ as having been sent by his Father to 
become one with us, to gather us into one, to cleanse us from 
sin, and to bring us back to the Father. This he does, not 
by taking us out of this world, but by uniting himself to us 
as we are in our condition as human beings, perfecting us 
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in his love and patiently leading us into that final unity we 
call heaven. 

From the first pages of the Bible to the last, it is clear that 
it is God's plan to gather us into one and that this unity is 
one of love. As the chief sign of our unity and indeed, its 
cause Christ has given us a sacred meal. In this fraternal 
banquet we break bread together and share in that new life of 
love which is communicated to us in Christ's glorified body. 
Our common meal is a sign of our oneness; our common food 
is the cause of it. And this unity does not disappear when we 
leave the church. Christ told us that our love for one another 
would show all men that we are his disciples. 

The Christian, therefore, can not claim the name unless 
he truly lives the two great commandments, unless he gives 
witness to the love of Christ within him. St. John bluntly says 
that if a man says he loves God and hates his neighbor, he 
is a liar. The Christian cannot express his love only at the 
altar; in fact he can only approach the altar after he has ex- 
pressed his love for his fellow-man. This is why the Mass, 
enriching us as it does with the Word of God made flesh, 
should lead us more and more to a life of true Christian 
service. 

How can the Christian oppress his Negro brother, or turn 
his back when others do? How can the Christian remain 
indifferent when so many millions of people live out their 
lives in starvation, poverty, and sickness? How can the 
Christian tolerate injustice or human suffering anywhere or 
in any form? Christianity demands that we recognize our 
responsibilities in such matters as racial equality, human free- 
doms, decent housing, hunger, war and peace, disease, un- 
employment, crime, education, and all the concerns of 
modern society. Membership in a community of love also de* 
mands that we interest ourselves in our brothers who fall 
away, in those who do not fully share our unity, in those who 
have not yet had the Gospel preached to them. In short, 
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being a Christian necessarily commits one to service of the 
community of man and service in the community of the 
Church. 

And at the center of it all is the Mass. Each week we 
present ourselves at the altar, the servants of the Lord as- 
sembled. Each week the Father renews his covenant with us 
by accepting us in the Body and Blood of his Son and by 
giving us this same Body as the pledge of our eternal life. And 
each week we are sent forth to continue our common tasks 
as the Body of Christ at work in the world. Loving God and 
loving our neighbor, we live and work in Christ, and thus 
does Christ live and work in us and through us, leading all 
men and all creation into glory everlasting. 



WILLIAM J. WEILER 
Sing a Song to the Lord 



Any artistically honest musician must be prepared 
to face opposition when he states his opinions on the problem 
of music's role in common prayer. Not that anyone considers 
music completely unacceptable as an element of common 
prayer but custom and practical musical usage force inter- 
ested parties to take definite .positions. When interested 
parties take definite positions, difficulties are apt to arise. In 
this case, the difficulties can be illustrated by a number of 
standard questions associated with the problem. 

1. Are participation and musical excellence contradictory? 

2. Is there a place for a trained choir as well as for con- 
gregational singing? 

3. Why doesn't the Church attract composers of rank, as it 
once did? 

4. What is wrong with the tradition of concert masses 
within the liturgy? 

5. Can music be defended as an essential element in the 
liturgy? 

It should be obvious that these questions pose problems 
within a problem. There are no simple answers. However, 
if any answer is to find acceptance sufficient for it to provide a 
platform for creative work, it is apparent that something or 
someone has to give. It seems to me that the wrong people 
the artists have been forced to retreat time and time again. 
If this attitude toward the arts remains, then the Church 
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which historically has been either the patron or the devil's 
advocate of the arts will have to concede its inability to 
recognize artistic truth when it exists. Because a sacramental 
Church cannot dismiss the arts entirely. Specific areas of 
liturgical worship, then, must be examined anew, so that a 
sensible position may be evolved regarding the use of music in 
common prayer. 

The comments which follow merely outline the essential 
elements of liturgical worship which are relevant to the 
problems of the musician. Historical analysis would be neces- 
sary in order to present a total picture and an adequate dis- 
cussion of topics as extensive as those relating to the art of 
liturgical music. Such an analysis is beyond the scope of this 
chapter. However cursory the following remarks may be, 
they do form the basic assumptions that can guide the com- 
poserthe prime mover in liturgical music if he is to take a 
new direction. 

A Concept of the Liturgy 

The average, sensitive layman notes at least two aspects of 
the Church's liturgy its pastoral nature and its simplicity. 
An understanding of both these factors is essential if a sound 
artistic position is to be established for the music of public 
worship. 

When I say that the liturgy is pastoral, I mean that its texts 
and accompanying ritual acts are basically concerned with 
teaching the people and caring for the supernatural needs of 
men. The liturgy contains the fullness of Christian doctrine 
and expresses publicly the faith of the Church. It is this im- 
portant attribute the liturgy as teacher which has been 
neglected so frequently. 

If the liturgy has an essential role as teacher, then there is 
reason to hope for some alteration in the Church's attitude, 
laws and requirements regarding its public worship. These 
changes would be governed as we have already seen in the 
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action of the Ecumenical Council by the pastoral needs of 
various times and cultures. A liturgy based on pastoral in- 
terests demands a high degree of meaningful participation. 
Teaching and participationa pastoral concept of liturgy 
heightens the importance of words in the services, of the 
prayers and songs and readings. Worship is fundamentally a 
liturgy of the Word, and to follow a liturgy centered on the 
Word requires an understanding of that Word. 

In its essentials, the liturgy is very simple. From early 
Christian times, the central liturgy of the Eucharist included 
readings from the Word of God; it included the community's 
prayers and hymns and offerings; and it was climaxed by a 
sacrificial meal, a consecration and a sharing of the gifts. All 
of these elements are essential. It is important for the artist, 
who works in his own way to help fashion the concrete cele- 
bration of the liturgical act, to realize that the absence of or 
overemphasis on any one element not only is detrimental but 
tends to alter the entire meaning of the service. 

It may seem naive to so particularly note the pastoral 
nature of the liturgy and its innate simplicity. I believe, 
however, that an understanding of these two basic attributes 
will help the liturgical musician to discover the direction that 
art must take if it is to have a place in worship. 

The Role of Liturgical Music 

To be competent in the field of liturgical music, the pro- 
fessional musician or composer must be well acquainted with 
the liturgy and its vital qualities. Understanding the unique 
character of liturgically-centered forms of worship not only 
underscores existing artistic problems, but also opens up new 
areas which may have been considered closed to artistic ex- 
pression. 

A basic fact that the artist must recognize is that the liturgy 
is the mistress, and the arts are her servants. It is true that the 
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liturgy is, in a sense, dependent upon the arts, for the liturgy 
employs matter it is sacramental. But this is like the de- 
pendence of a painter's brush upon the wood, metal and hairs 
which comprise it. The liturgy, like a brush of poor materials, 
can function even when the service of the arts is minimal (as, 
so frequently and unhappily, it is). It is Christ who acts in the 
liturgy, he is the painter, and though we would offer him our 
best we dare not assume that our worst negates his action. 
Realization of this fact eliminates "needless anxiety in the 
artist if for some reason the fine arts cannot fulfill their 
service in the cause of the liturgy, either because external 
forces hinder them from doing so, or because in a given 
era they lack the inner power of a genuine religious ex- 
pression" (Mediator Dei) . 

Another point which the liturgical musician should note 
is that the standards suggested in papal pronouncements are 
based on the principle of lay participation. To attain active 
congregational participation, it is essential that the roles as- 
signed the celebrant, the choir and the congregation in the 
liturgy be clearly understood. Respect for this relationship of 
roles in public worship represents an ideal of liturgical re- 
newal and also eliminates many problems which have plagued 
liturgical theorists and practitioners for centuries. 

It is no secret that this whole concept is still quite foreign 
to most members of both clergy and laity. Previous chapters 
in this volume have discussed the study and investigation, as 
well as the experimentation, required. For our common 
practice has approved a usurpation or neglect of one or more 
of these roles in the celebration of Mass. Our principal 
concern here is the function of the choir. 

By performing its traditional liturgical function, the choir 
achieves its proper role in solemn public worship. Listing its 
functions in the order of their importance, I would say that 
the choir's role is threefold: 

1) to sing the variable "proper" of the Mass, at least at 
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times alternating with a simple and repeated refrain or "anti- 
phon" of the people; 

2) to join or alternate with the people in the singing of the 
ordinary parts of the Mass and the responses; 

3) to provide special music for the eucharistic celebration. 

Liturgical Music as an Art 

Liturgical music must be faithful to the principles of art, 
yet it must acknowledge that its fundamental purpose is 
service to the liturgy. An attempt to balance these two de- 
mands creates a complex problem. One solution frequently 
proposed is to place music in one of three specific categories: 
secular music, religious music and liturgical music. Once the 
categories have been defined, the composer is not to cross over 
the theoretical boundaries. 

There is reason to believe that serious damage is done to 
the music of the liturgy when it is placed in an elaborately 
defined category a category which is really quite meaningless 
if analyzed. A reexamination of the papal position on Church 
music in the twentieth century may help toward a clearer 
understanding of the subject. Pope St. Pius X said: 

Sacred music should consequently possess, in the highest 
degree, the qualities proper to the liturgy, and in particular 
sanctity and goodness of form, which will spontaneously 
produce the final quality of universality. 

It must be holy, and must, therefore, exclude all profanity 
not only in itself, but in the manner in which it is presented 
by those who execute it. 

It must be true art, for otherwise it will be impossible for 
it to exercise on the minds of those who listen to it that 
efficacy which the Church aims at obtaining in admitting into 
her liturgy the art of musical sounds. 

Pope Pius XII said that the problem of liturgical music 
cannot be resolved "by an appeal to the principles of art or 
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of aesthetics/' and yet he affirmed that "sacred music obeys 
laws and rules which are no different from those prescribed 
for all religious art, and indeed for art in general." True art 
cannot be profane in the usual sense of the word. Such terms, 
therefore, as sacred, secular and liturgical music are only 
assigned classifications, which in reality lie outside the whole 
question of music as an art. 

I do not argue against the fact that some types of music 
are best described as being liturgical in concept. But liturgical 
music must remain true art, even though certain liturgical 
demands (e.g., avoiding excessive length) are respected. On 
the other hand, these demands need not be met by "sacred 
music." The only requirement of "sacred music" is that it be 
true art. This is its sole criterion. 

A curious attitude is unfortunately quite common, even 
among those whose quest for suitable liturgical music is 
entirely laudable. It is the feeling that music must not "dis- 
tract" the celebrant and congregation in any way, or make any 
direct and strong appeal to the senses of men. Basically, per- 
haps, this is an example of an anti-sacramental view referred 
to earlier in this book. All sacramental things, all signs and 
symbols, are in this view "distractions," even if necessary ones. 
It seems not to have occurred to this type of mind that the 
sacramental system, with its signs and symbols, including 
music, exists in order to communicate, to touch the senses, 
and in this sense to "distract"from daydream and from 
reverie. Great music does affect man, regardless of where 
and how it is used, and no theories of participation and 
liturgical correctness will nullify this fact. 

Historically the Church has not been antagonistic to the 
arts except in those periods in which the arts were assigned 
non-aesthetic requirements. Such requirements discourage 
any attempt at creative liturgical composition relevant to the 
pastoral needs of the particular age. If the autonomous laws 
of music must yield to those of the liturgy, then I hold there 
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can be no such thing as valid aesthetic laws. It is difficult to 
imagine the creation or survival of any musical literature of 
value, had such an aesthetic attitude existed, for example, 
during the age of chant composition. If this were the Church's 
position on the creative arts, then the composer could not 
think of the Church as an interested patron. 

The Vernacular and Gregorian Chant 

One of the strangest paradoxes within the liturgical move- 
ment has been the conflict between the vernacularists and 
the devotees of Gregorian chant. Both admittedly are dedi- 
cated to the same principle to increase the meaningf ulness of 
the liturgy yet because of the language question, their solu- 
tions are irreconcilable. The students of Gregorian chant 
seem to fear the advent of the people's language in public 
worship, since this would undoubtedly downgrade the ancient 
and cherished art form of chant. Nor has the situation been 
clarified by those who seek a compromise position the use 
of traditional chant melodies set to vernacular texts. For this 
viewpoint suggests that only one style of music is capable 
of serving the liturgical text, whether the latter is in Latin, 
English, or Gaelic. 

Regardless of the position taken by chant enthusiasts and 
vernacularists, the challenge of realizing a more meaningful 
public worship remains. It becomes increasingly apparent 
that the continued promotion of Gregorian chant as the 
ideal in liturgical music has many historical, liturgical and 
practical weaknesses. Historically, the chant has been a most 
durable musical commodity simply because it is one of the 
greatest art forms developed in Western civilization (and not 
because it was untainted by secular influences). From the 
consideration of effectiveness in worship, liturgical song in 
Latin, whether it be chant or polyphony, cannot be defended 
as fulfilling the twentieth century's pastoral needs. Surely 
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no sensitive and informed layman would defend the chant on 
this basis. Nor would pastors if their deepest concern were 
the needs of the common man. A mere restoration of the 
practices of former centuries does not solve the current 
problem. 

Finally, to harness the movement towards active participa- 
tion with a Latin-limitation is grossly impractical and neces- 
sarily short-lived. Many years have been spent and will con- 
tinue to be spent teaching chant and other traditionally ac- 
cepted types of liturgical music. All the while the sensitive 
educator must be fully aware that these efforts at restoring 
participation are artificial, since the language employed can 
never fulfill its intended goal in the twentieth century. 

A New Direction 

After this discussion of music as related to common prayer, 
it is now possible to deal specifically with the composer, who 
is responsible for artistic direction and growth in this area. 
I believe that a composer who understands the nature of the 
liturgy and works freely within the laws of his art will accept 
the challenge and will create a fitting liturgical art form that 
will satisfy the needs of choir and congregation. 

First, the composer must recognize that he is not limited 
by the liturgy. Rather, he gains creative direction through 
his understanding of it. He cannot function satisfactorily 
unless he is aware of and committed to the proper roles of 
celebrant, congregation and choir in the Church's public 
worship. Similarly, he must develop a familiarity with those 
portions of the liturgy which traditionally have been set to 
music. With this knowledge he can acquire a definite con- 
cept of formal integrity and perfection in art, which can be 
called the criterion of fulfillment. 

Applying this criterion of fulfillment to liturgical music, 
the composer can easily see that the practice of composing 
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complex settings of the Mass Ordinary lacks perfection be- 
cause these settings fail to conform to the nature and purpose 
of the Ordinary. For example, the Creed suggests in its text, 
in its position in the liturgy, and in its relationship to congre- 
gational participation, a compositional approach which is 
brief, direct and rather matter-of-fact. 

The Proper parts offer a different challenge to the com- 
poser. The texts of the Proper appropriate to music, based 
primarily on the psalms, suggest a free, poetic spirit. In 
addition, the active nature of the Proper (for example, the 
processional character of Introit and Offertory) indicates a 
need for more extensive musical composition. This latter 
characteristic assumes, of course, that the Introit is truly an 
entrance song and that the Offertory is actually a procession 
with gifts. When the Proper of the Mass is considered in this 
way, the composer can recognize a new and potentially stimu- 
lating course of action awaiting him. 

The second point which may guide a composer is simply 
the rejection of a common theory of art in the liturgy. The 
theory claims that virtue and good intentions will produce 
suitable liturgical art forms. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. A sacred text and the composer's good intentions 
will produce neither "sacred" music nor fitting liturgical 
music, because they will produce no music at all. A composer 
must possess the necessary compositional techniques and in- 
ventiveness. It is an illusion to maintain that the artistic 
value and goodness of a composer's work is dependent on his 
personal moral and spiritual standards. Although it is im- 
portant that he be sensitive to the meaning of the liturgy, 
the fact remains that unless he has the necessary musical 
knowledge, compositional technique and creative imagina- 
tion, holiness by itself will be of little or no value. 

Another basic factor which affects the work of any artist is 
the Church's legislation as it touches or bears on artistic 
principles. Frequently, these regulations lie completely out- 
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side the sphere of creative expression. But if the Church, by 
means of prohibitive rules, denies the artist legitimate aesthe- 
tic freedom, then it cannot expect to be the recipient of 
genuine art. It will receive only second-rate caricature, which 
would be the greatest possible profanation of the simple, 
honest spirit engendered by the liturgy. The conclusion is 
obvious: the composer should not be forced to make artistic 
choices on matters which in reality are not musical elements. 
The composer's style need not be modeled artificially on 
specific traditional and accepted musical styles. His sole 
responsibility is to wed his unique artistic concept to the 
liturgical ideal. This was the course of action of the master 
liturgical composers of past centuries. If a composer knows 
and acknowledges the liturgical ideal, there is no necessity 
of avoiding any specific musical forms, styles or techniques. 
Lastly, the composer should be aware of limitations of 
ability among people who will be asked and will want to 
perform worthwhile liturgical music. Generally speaking, it 
is a questionable practice to burden a composer with such 
problems as the intellectual capacity of his listeners and the 
technical ability of the individuals who will perform his 
works. But, considering the wide range of intellectual and 
musical capacities in the average parish, as well as the rela- 
tively low degree of performance skill, it seems justifiable to 
ask the composer to consider and take into account these 
practical problems. 



ROBERT E. RAMBUSCH 
Seeing Is Believing 



When the risen Christ appeared to his apostles he 
said to doubting Thomas, "Bring here your finger, and see 
my hands; and bring here your hand, and put it into my side; 
and be not unbelieving, but believing. . . . Because you have 
seen me, Thomas, you have believed. Blessed are they who 
have not seen, and yet have believed." We do not have to 
see in order to believe. The blind man can go to heaven as 
readily as the man with bad taste. But if we do use visible 
means to deepen and enlarge our religious experience, these 
visual aids should be of a character and craftsmanship be- 
fitting their sacramental purpose. 

Because the Christian community, early in its history, 
definitively rejected iconoclasm, its members are under a 
real moral obligation to develop their visual literacy. They 
share the responsibility of educating themselves in matters of 
sacred art and architecture, for these are powerfully instru- 
mental in introducing them to an awareness of God. They 
can easily form or deform the Christian's spiritual sensibil- 
ities. The sacred arts are concerned with the active seeking of 
God where he may be found. They aim at an involvement 
or confrontation with God. Whether the art form is architec- 
ture, sculpture, painting, woodcraft, or metalcraft, it finds its 
inspiration in the faith, it has a part in forming the faith, and 
it gives historical witness to the faith as lived. 

In every age, man's relationship to God, the relationship of 
the human community to the Father, has been expressed in 
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art. It is significant that the biblical writers repeatedly dwell 
on art themes and art analogies in their inspired treatment of 
that relationship. We read that in the beginning God created 
heaven and earth. The first concept of God the Bible plants 
in our imaginations and our minds is that of God as artist, 
as creator. It goes on to inform us that God not only gave 
the moral law to his people through Moses but also defined 
the manner of homage or liturgy which his people must 
render. With the definition of Jewish liturgical worship, God 
also prescribed the sacred ritual appointments: the taber- 
nacle, the ark, vestments for the priests, holy objects of gold 
and silver and brass and linen, rams' skins dyed red and 
violet, onyx and precious stones, cherubim-figures of beaten 
gold, dishes, bowls, censers and bells. 

Even the choice of the craftsman, Besellel, because of his 
natural competence, was a matter of divine decree. Besellel's 
calling was blessed, as God defined the spirit in which these 
sacred artifacts were to be made: "I have filled him with the 
spirit of God, with wisdom and understanding and knowledge 
in all manner of work. ... I have put wisdom in the heart of 
every skillful man that he may make the things which I have 
commanded thee." 

Matter, created by God and ordained for his worship, was 
further ennobled when the invisible God became visible in 
matter. Christ, the image of the Father, the ikon of the 
Father, became man. "Who sees me, sees the Father." God 
became man so that man might find redemption in the God- 
man. The Incarnation established finally and forcefully the 
sacramental principle of art: through the visible we come 
closer to the invisible. The mission of Jesus Christ was the 
divinization of man, was to make men holy. The mission of 
the Church he founded is the same. In the Church he acts 
through the sacraments, he carries on the work of our redemp- 
tion. The sacred arts serve in this all-important work. 
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A religious view of the whole man includes the spiritual, 
intellectual, psychic, physical and affective aspects or con- 
stituents of human nature. An over-stressing of man's rational 
powers may force a dwarfing or an eclipse of our affections. 
The saintly abbot Ansgar Vonier, O.S.B., pointed out that 
"the soul's first food must be amongst the things that are seen 
with the eyes and heard with the ears." Father Gerald Vann, 
O.P*, maintains that "we learn to know and love and grow to 
our full spiritual stature through the senses." The activity of 
the senses can contribute to the intensity of religious experi- 
ence and can make it more meaningful. 

Incense, image, sound and movement, employed in re- 
ligious service, have an integral part in the whole process of 
redemption and union with God. But some moral distrust 
or contempt for our senses prompts many Catholics to justify 
the use of inferior visible forms on the grounds that these do 
not impair the validity of the liturgy. The point is that these 
inferior forms can impair the fullness of the worship experi- 
ence and the liturgical learning-process, since the affective 
nature is a vital part of our human and spiritual situation. 
Catholic theologians are unanimous in affirming that matter 
does matter. 

Profound sacramental forms can be distinguished from 
inferior sacramental forms not only by their characters but 
also by their effects. A profound sacramental form is one 
whose theme is based on sound theological and liturgical 
concepts, expressed in a personal idiom adequate to the 
mystery depicted, and promoting an authentic spiritual de- 
velopment. An inferior religious form is one which portrays 
an inadequate grasp of theological and liturgical concepts, 
which manifests a lack of technique and a lack of reverence 
for these sacred truths, and which can promote a specious 
religious development. Too often a profound and virile 
contemporary sacred art or architecture is dismissed as eso- 
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teric because of a prejudiced allegiance to a "devotional" 
art and eclectic architecture which offers facile sensual and 
nostalgic gratifications. 

One of the many scandals of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries was the divorce of the talented artists and 
architects of America from the Church. This vacuum was 
quickly filled by stereotyped catalogue furnishings and senti- 
mentalized chromos enshrined in plaster gothic icebergs. 
Churchmen of vision will seek the collaboration of artistic 
and architectural talent and consultation in the early stages 
of planning a religious building, indeed at the very beginning 
of such a plan. When liturgical and pastoral competence is 
wedded by conference and exchange and mutual respect to 
the competence of a consultant in sacred art, as well as to that 
of the architects and craftsmen involved, the whole project 
will attain a new and higher perfection. 

The community of God's holy people requires a structure 
to house its eucharistic assembly. A church can be defined 
simply as a Mass-house (Belloc), one which would allow for 
the development of the sacramental and devotional life of 
the comunity. By its form the church structure should give 
greater insight into the meaning of the liturgy and should 
facilitate greater participation. In our pluralistic society, the 
Church should also serve as a visual witness to the existence 
of eternal verities, a witness expressed in living form, mean- 
ingful to contemporary man. We require a living art and 
architecture to express our living faith. 

There is no fixed church "style." Our primary concern 
must be that a church should "be" a church and "work" as a 
church, that liturgical requirements are structurally resolved. 
Sir Herbert Read has said: "A style is not a style until it has 
beauty. But the beauty is born of the necessity: it is not an 
arbitrary choice; it is rather the exact solution of a problem." 
When the spacial units are coordinated in the ground plan 
for the logical interaction of the sanctuary and nave areas, 
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then the structured visible form of the church must be created 
so as to give expression to the church's sacred character. 

This sacred character is described in the Mass of the Dedica- 
tion of a Church: "gate of heaven, house of God, courts of 
the Lord, dwelling of God, the Holy City, the new Jerusalem, 
the holy temple and the house of prayer." The same Mass 
proper tells us that the church should reflect "the power of 
God's presence, and comfort and bless those who gather here 
to seek his mercy/' It is a place that "has been made by 
God." It is in this place of worship, this house of prayer, that 
God addresses his holy people, hears them and imparts the 
help of his protection. 

Architectural expression of this sacred character will vary 
with historical needs and with the geographical and material 
situations of individual Christian communities. Byzantine, 
Gothic and Baroque churches testify to the historical diversity 
of what can "look like a church," and each is an authentic 
expression contemporaneous to its age. To expect our 
churches today to look like replicas of a deep-freeze gothic 
would be as unreasonable and retrogressive as to have de- 
manded that the builders of Chartres Cathedral imitate a 
superceded Byzantine form. We must not be so prejudiced 
in favor of the familiar and historic that we are unable to 
renew our perspectives within the continuous growth of the 
living Church. The poet and artist David Jones has written: 
"I have been on my guard to not condemn the unfamiliar 
for it is easy to miss him at the turn of a civilization." 

The church structure should express both a timely and a 
timeless character, purified of eclectic nostalgia and transitory, 
novel gimmicks. Contemporary church architecture and that 
of the future will glorify God with evolving forms and ma- 
terials articulating the sacred character of God's house and 
the communal needs of the worshiping assembly. 

A church's interior ordering is related to an awareness and 
solution of the needs of communal worship. Adequate space 
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must be provided for the Christian community to come 
together so that it can participate fully in the sacramental 
celebration of the Paschal mystery. Space will also take into 
account the hierarchical order of this priestly community. 
Current emphasis on situating the altar forward in the sanc- 
tuary, near the people, disposes the worshiper psychologically 
and spacially to a deeper sense of involvement. When candle- 
sticks stand on the floor about the altar, they serve to define 
the sacred space encompassing the altar, and they also recall 
the presence of other witnessing members of the Mystical 
Body who are associated in this corporate worship of the 
Father, The crucifix is properly scaled so as to relate to the 
altar ensemble and the liturgical act. Too often lack of in- 
sight prompts architects to treat the altar crucifix as an over- 
sized devotional ornament filling an empty space on the 
reredos or the rear sanctuary wall. This reduces the purpose 
of the liturgical crucifix to a clich6 solution of composition. 

The tabernacle or eucharistic bread box houses the sacred 
fragments from the liturgical banquet and should rear as a 
distinct but integrated element in its enthronement. Properly 
the tabernacle is veiled, and this camouflage has encouraged 
some pastors to save money on design and quality because 
"the people won't see it anyway/* Such materialistic justifica- 
tion seems destructive of the transcendental values which 
laymen generally associate with the dedication of their 
pastors. 

Baptism is the first of the "sacraments of initiation." Tradi- 
tionally the baptistry has been a distinct architectural ele- 
ment. Gradually, however, this great sacrament has been 
"demoted" and the font placed wherever there happened to 
be a "left-over" space in the church. The revival of the 
Easter Vigil has demanded a re-articulation of the placement 
and design of the font. It is not the liturgical bird bath so 
many designers have conceived. It must visually proclaim our 
rebirth, our rising again, our eternity, initiated in this sym- 
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bolic womb of Mother Church. Confessionals may be located 
near this baptistry area at the entrance to the church, recall- 
ing Tertullian's reference to this cleansing as the second 
plank of salvation, and in general giving emphasis to the 
principal purpose of the Sacrament of Penance. 

Devotional aids, such as stations of the Cross, paintings, 
statues, and other images for meditation, have their rightful 
place in the ordering of the whole interior. Strangely, many 
who accept contemporary architecture for churches, because 
it is functional, will exempt these devotional objects of art 
from theological and aesthetic criteria. The inconsistency 
of this position is evident if we realize that sacred images per- 
form a function related to the liturgy. They are something 
more than a mere gratification of our emotional sweet-tooth. 
Referring to the Bible, Canon 3 of the Fourth Council of 
Constantinople defined that "the language of colored pictures 
proclaims and fosters the same truths as the written word/' 

The purpose of the sacred image is to give visible expres- 
sion to spiritual truth. Content, not naturalistic virtuosity, 
is the criterion of form. Since the image's purpose is visual 
theology, it is natural to find in the world of good images the 
employment of the traditional vocabulary of symbols, faith- 
fulness to theological insight and formality of gesture. Paul 
Klee said, "Art does not reproduce the visible, it makes 
visible." An image of Christ, therefore, does not attempt to 
describe exactly what Christ looked like. It rather seeks to 
suggest who Christ is. Naturalistic portraits cannot fulfill this 
function. In the sphere of the sacred, they must bow to a 
sublimation or exaltation of form, so as to suggest a trans- 
figured or glorified being. Worldly beauty (such as Guido 
Reni's and Raphael's effeminate Christs) does not work very 
hard at expressing spiritual realities, does not belong in the 
sphere of the sacred. Other-worldliness or transfiguration 
must be implied in the iconography of sacred persons. One 
valid artistic method of suggesting this glorification is by a 
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stylization of the human form. Andr Malraux put it this 
way: no representation, no man; no stylization, no saint. 

Mention of color usually excites strong personal reactions, 
which of course depend on the experience, color association 
and degree of sensitivity of the viewer. Perhaps it is the com- 
mon extreme a repetitious and meaningless clutter of stencil 
patterns which has caused many architects to champion a 
purist theory with regard to color. Reinforced concrete or 
concrete blocks are left in their original state to expose the 
purity of the functional building material. But individual 
extremes do not negate the fact that simple and emphatic 
coloration can have a proper place in church interiors. The 
use of strong color is neither a post-Reformation innovation 
nor a sign of decadence. The Book of Exodus gives explicit 
directions for the use of color in God's service: linen curtains 
dyed violet, purple and scarlet, "diversified with embroidery," 
gold rings, brass buckles, silver sockets, and rams' skins dyed 
red and violet. Medieval cathedrals were frequently rich 
with colornot at all the gray, tomb-like interiors we see 
today. Man enjoys a natural pleasure in viewing color, and 
one which is even greater when associated with public 
worship. 

In the sphere of the sacred, arts and crafts are the hand- 
maids of religious architecture. Architecture divorced from 
these can become sheer engineering. Individualized religious 
art, complementing neither the liturgy nor sacred architec- 
ture, is merely easel art and is completely invalid in the 
service of the Church. Integration of arts and crafts products 
in the architectural setting is essential if the religious interior 
is to be a fitting instrument for worship and an authentic 
expression of the spirit and tradition of the Church. 

Modern specialization and the unique problems of our 
time reveal an increasing need for the services of a consultant 
in the sacred arts. His role will be to help the architect, 
pastor, lay community and craftsmen to achieve the kind of 
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integration we have discussed. His training and sensitivity in 
the arts is just as important as his knowledge of theological 
and liturgical principles. Together they give him his compe- 
tence and are the basis of his contribution to the structuring 
and adorning of a living house of God. 

We should find both a sense of values and an experience of 
values in our churches. Limited means is not an excuse for 
cluttering a church with shoddy or cheap appointments. It 
is true that an original work of art is more costly than a mass- 
produced stock item. A work of art has a greater intrinsic 
value. Originality, good design and craftsmanship, as well as 
the worthiness of the material, will be reflected in the just 
price of such a work. One of the most obvious effects of 
contemporary materialism is evident in the average Catholic's 
sense of values in these matters. What is luxury and what is 
necessity for him? 

This man, destined for eternity, will not hesitate to buy a 
television set of the best quality. But he will consider any- 
thing more than a forty-nine cent plastic drug-store crucifix a 
luxury. The seat-covers we buy to protect the upholstery in 
our automobiles are frequently superior in quality to the 
vestments we buy for use in the sacred rites. There is tasteful 
craftsmanship and design and good material in our car seats. 
The best one can afford is the best buy in car purchasing. 
What happens to our discrimination and our dignity when 
we confront the holy? 

Our sense of values will determine the standards of the 
visible means we employ to deepen our spiritual experience 
and to teach the gospel to our children. The quality of that 
experience and that teaching (of adults as well as children) 
may well be partially determined by the care and the respect 
we exhibit in choosing these visible means. When the sacred 
arts become too esoteric, they lose contact with the commu- 
nity they are created to serve. That possibility is hardly a 
common problem. Our problem is the opposite: when the 
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arts are contrived to be too common they lose their sacredness, 
and, indeed, should not be called "art" at all. Though the 
sacred artist must be aware of common religious purpose, he 
must not pander to common taste. Liturgical art and archi- 
tecture should reflect the best of man, not the most of man. 
A good sermon is sacred truth simply and fittingly ex- 
pressed, in a way that is meaningful to the hearers. It speaks 
to the simple, to the enlightened, to the mystic. This is the 
challenge of the artist and architect who would serve the 
liturgy. The opportunity is here to restore to man an effec- 
tive awareness of his spiritual dimension. The artist perceives 
in man his inherent wholeness; he must make this perception 
real and relevant for our contemporary society. The artist 
called to serve the Church is not only a man of our time, he is 
a man beyond our time. It is he who must make visible 
"things believed in, but not yet seen." 
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Selective Introductory Bibliography 



The following brief bibliography is offered in the hope that 
readers will be moved by this discussion of liturgical renewal 
and reform to provide themselves with a better background 
for sympathetic understanding and cooperation. It is arranged 
in the order of the chapters of this book, although both the 
classification and the titles included on so limited a list are 
somewhat arbitrary. 

The Church 

God's Own People, by Frank Norris. Baltimore: Helicon. 

The Church: A Divine Mystery, by Roger Hasseveldt. Notre Dame: 

Fides. 

Both of these volumes offer comprehensive and biblical introductions 

to the theology of the Church, the meaning of this fundamental sign. 

The Mystery of the Church, by Yves M.-J. Congar, O.P. Baltimore: 

Helicon. 

The role of the Holy Spirit in the structure and life of the Church is 
the principal theme of these essays. 

One and Holy, by Karl Adam. New York: Sheed and Ward. 
A brief ecumenical work, valuable for understanding the Reformation 
and the Church in the post-Reformation period. 
The Spirit of Protestantism, by Robert McAfee Brown. New York: 

Oxford, 

The meaning of the Church in the Protestant tradition. 
The Episcopate and the Primacy, by Karl Rahner and Joseph Ratzinger. 

New York: Herder and Herder. 

Discussion of the bishop's fundamental role in the Church, in relation 
to the community, the apostolic college and the Roman primacy. 
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Lay People in the Church, by Yves M.-J. Congar. Westminster: Newman. 
A comprehensive theological treatment of the role of the baptized 
and confirmed Christian in the Church and in the world. 

Sign and Symbol in Worship 

Christ Acts Through Sacraments, by A. M. Roguet. Collegeville: Liturg- 
ical Press. 

The sacraments are signs of grace, signs of faith, signs of the Church. 
Above all, they are signs in which and through which Christ acts 
here and now. 

Come, Let Us Worship, by Godfrey Diekmann. Baltimore: Helicon. 
The editor of Worship magazine, in addresses rich with biblical and 
patristic reference, views in depth many aspects of our public worship. 
Liturgical Piety, by Louis Bouyer. Notre Dame: University of Notre 

Dame Press. 

Basic exploration of the meaning of our liturgy of sign and sacrament, 

not as hobby or specialization but as the basis of Christian existence. 

The Spirit of the Liturgy, by Romano Guardini. New York: Sheed and 

Ward. 

Classic treatment of certain broad aspects of liturgical worship, with 
special reference to their psychological effects. 
Liturgy and Personality, by Dietrich von Hildebrand. Baltimore: 

Helicon. 

How experience of and participation in the liturgy promote maturity 
and influence the formation of the personality. 

Living Languages in Catholic Worship, by Cyril Korolevsky. West- 
minster: Newman. 

Study of the de facto use of the people's language in the public wor- 
ship of various Rites within the Catholic Church. 
Of Sacraments and Sacrifice, by Clifford Howell. Collegeville: Liturgical 

Press. 

A popular approach to the sign-language of public worship for the 
uninitiated. 

The Liturgical Movement 

Liturgy and Doctrine, by Charles Davis. New York: Sheed and Ward. 
Essays on the doctrinal basis and implications of the liturgical move- 
ment 

Bringing the Mass to the People, by H. A. Reinhold. Baltimore: 
Helicon. 
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Summary of proposals for the renewal of the Mass rite. Excellent for 
looking at the dangerously familiar Mass both sincerely and freshly. 

Introduction to the Liturgy, by I. H. Dalmais, O.P., with a preface by 

Frederick R. McManus. Baltimore: Helicon. 

This is a far from elementary study of the theology and the form of 
the liturgy. 

The American Parish and the Roman Liturgy, by H. A. Reinhold. New 
York: Macmillan. 

The Dynamics of Liturgy, by H. A. Reinhold. New York: Macmillan. 
Both of these books are collections of H. A. Reinhold's essays, in 
which his keen historical and theological sense adds depth to his 
discussion of many aspects of Catholic public worship. 

Worship and Religious Education 

Shaping the Christian Message, edited by Gerard S. Sloyan. New York: 
Macmillan. 

Modern Catechetics, edited by Gerard S. Sloyan. New York: Macmillan. 
Leaders in the catechetical renewal discuss principles and techniques 
for communicating the good news in fidelity both to Scripture and 
the needs of our times. 

The Good News, Yesterday and Today, edited by Josef Jungmann. 

New York: Sadlier. 

Development and enrichment need not mean a progressive obscuring 
of the message, but thoughtful vigilance and return to the sources 
are imperative. 

Teaching All Nations, by Johannes Hofinger. New York: Herder and 

Herder. 

These papers, originally given at an international missionary confer- 
ence at Eichstatt, constitute, as Fr. Howell writes in his foreword, "a 
magnificent exposition of the principles and practice of catechesis" 
for anyone, anywhere. 

Liturgy and Word 

Reading the Word of God, by Lawrence Dannemiller. Baltimore: 

Helicon. 

Suggested program for individual or family reading of the Bible, 
with commentaries, psalm responses, prayers. A way to become ac- 
quainted with the experience which should be ours in the first part of 
the Mass. 
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The Liturgy and the Word of God, paper of the Strasbourg Conference. 

Collegeville: Liturgical Press. 

Studies of the relationship between the Word as proclaimed and 
the Word as celebrated. 
Bible and Liturgy, by Jean Danielou. Notre Dame: University of Notre 

Dame Press. 

Old and New Testaments as a unity, and as source of the symbolism 
of the Church's public worship. 

The Sacrifice-Meal 

The Eucharistic Prayer, by Josef Jungmann. Notre Dame: Fides. 
The Sacrifice of the Church, by Josef Jungmann. Collegeville: Liturgical 

Press. 

Two invaluable booklet-analyses of the Eucharist liturgy. 
The Mass of the Roman Rite, by Josef Jungmann. New York: Benziger. 

Revised and abridged by Charles Riepe. 

Comprehensive and scholarly volume exposing the history and de- 
velopment of each part of the Lord's Supper according to the Roman 
Missal. 

The Parish 

The Parish, From Theology to Practice, by Hugo Rahner. Westminster: 

Newman. 

A leading European theologian develops a theology of the Church's 
local unit and discusses its practical aspects. 
The Living Parish, by Leo R. Ward. Notre Dame: Fides. 
An examination of a number of American parishes outstanding for 
their relatively close approximation to parochial ideals. 
The Wide World, My Parish, by Yves M.-J. Congar, O.P. Baltimore: 

Helicon. 

The possibilities of salvation discussed in a way meaningful and rele- 
vant to today's parishioner. 
Free Speech in the Church, by Karl Rahner. New York: Sheed and 

Ward. 

An illuminating appeal to individual Christians and the smaller units 
of the Church to exercise their right and fulfill their duty of revealing 
their minds and their needs to pastors, bishops and larger units. 
Churches in North America, by Gustave Weigel, SJ. Baltimore: 
Helicon. 
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An excellent factual introduction to our fellow Christians within the 
parish territory. 

Worship and the World 

Christians in the World, by Jacques Leclercq. New York: Sheed and 

Ward. 

A thorough dispelling of the notion that the world and the world's 
work are to be considered "distractions" from the pursuit of perfec- 
tion. 

Work, an inquiry into Christian thought and practice, edited by John 

M. Todd. Baltimore: Helicon. 

Develops the theme that, in addition to the sacraments, union with 
God involves man in a sacramental communion with his fellow man 
in the world of work. 

Toward a Theology of the Layman, by John Gerken. New York: Herder 

and Herder. 

A critical appraisal of the views of various theologians, Karl Rahner 
in particular, on the meaning of the lay vocation and its relation to 
the vocation of life-under-vows. Basic for theology of the layman. 

The Divine Milieu, by Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. New York: Harper. 
A Christian scientist discusses the spiritual life in the light of his 
synthesis of two heretofore separate worlds: theology and the sciences 
of man. 

The Bow in the Clouds, by Daniel Berrigan. New York: Coward- 

McCann. 

It is as true that the world belongs to the Christian as it is that he has 
here no permanent dwelling-place. 

The Layman in the Church, edited by James O'Gara. New York: Herder 

and Herder. 

Symposium of nine articles originally published in The Commonweal, 
analyzing some of the problems which the rediscovery of the layman 
has brought to light. 

Worship and Music 

Catholic Church Music, by Paul Hume. New York: Dodd, Mead. 
A well-know musician and critic discusses the problems of church 
music in its various categories: hymns, etc 

The History of Catholic Church Music, by Karl Gustav Fellerer. Balti- 
more: Helicon. 
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A concise and complete guide to styles and schools with over a 
hundred examples of the music of the Church. 

Art and Architecture in Worship 

Towards a Church Architecture, edited by Peter Hammond. London: 

Architectural Press. 

A refreshing and intelligent symposium of Protestant and Catholic 
authorities on church building problems. 

Church Building and Furnishing, by J. O'Connell. Notre Dame: Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Press. 

Manual of requirements theological, liturgical, canonical for the 
planning and construction of material appointments for public 
worship. 
Speaking of Liturgical Architecture, by H. A. Reinhold. Notre Dame: 

University of Notre Dame Press. 

What the theology of the Christian church building can contribute 

to the architect who must design it and to those who hire architects. 

Christian Church Art Through the Ages, by Katherine Morrison McClin- 

ton. New York: Macmillan. 

Not only a competent history of sacred art, but also a competent 
criticism of our contemporary situation. 
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